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The Case for Governmental Aid to 
Independent Schools 


\\ J wy SHOULD OUR LEGISLATORS and fellow 
/ citizens consider seriously the inclusion 
of independent school children, not parochial 
school children, in any governmental aid to edu- 
cation program? The answer is that such assis- 
ance would contribute to the common good, 
would be in accordance with the rights of parents 
and children, and would be fair, just, constitu- 
tional and eminently practical. It would be in 
keeping with the principles and ideals of our 
American democracy. Since this aid would 
impartially encourage religion and morality, 
American society would benefit in its many 
phases: culture, the economy, defense, interna- 
tional relations, and education. 


Political, Social, Economic and Defense 


Implications 


In the political field, independent schools both 
reflect and help maintain the freedom that we 
associate with democracy. Independent schools 
are oné of the means whereby we preserve intel- 
lectual freedom and avoid the danger of a state- 
monopoly of education and governmental thought- 
control. Public education is good, but it is not 
the only kind of education, nor is it necessarily 
the best for all. It should not be allowed to 
obtain an exclusive monopoly, as it did in ancient 
Sparta and does today in Communist Russia. 
The idea that the state should obtain exclusive 
control of all education is a totalitarian concept, 
incompatible with democracy. It would be akin 
to state-control of all newspapers, magazines, 
radio and television programs. As the Supreme 
Court said when it declared as unconstitutional 
a law of the State of Oregon which would have 
required all children to attend public schools: 


“The fundamental theory of liberty upon which 
all governments in this Union repose excludes 
any general power of the State to standardize its 
children by forcing them to accept instruction 


Dr. DANIEL McGarry is on the faculty of St. Louis 
University. This is the first of a series of three 
articles discussing the pros and cons of federal aid to 
education. 
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from public teachers only.” (Pierce v. Society 
of Sisters, 268 U. S. 510) (1925) 


Among their social contributions, most inde- 
pendent schools, since they are church-related, 
firmly ground and train our nation’s young people 
in religion and morality. It is generally admitted 
that nothing contributes more to the welfare of 
society than good morals. It is also commonly 
accepted that nothing provides a sounder basis 
for morality than religion. Among our greatest 
internal problems today are juvenile delinquency, 
sexual immorality, broken families, alcoholism, 
and dope-addiction. Yet one of the chief deter- 
rents and surest remedies to combat such immor- 
ality is the consciousness that vices are sinful 
offences against God and obstacles to man’s 
attainment of his final, divinely intended end. 
Most immorality traces back to a lack of firm 
religious convictions and an absence of moral 
training. It is these very needs that most of 
our church-related schools are trying to supply. 
Certainly in this respect they are rendering a 
worthwhile public service. 


One of the distinguishing features of democ- 
racy is that it recognizes the right of individuals 
and minority-groups to pursue happiness in their 
own way, as long as they do not violate the 
rights of their fellow citizens. This concept of 
safeguarding the inviolable liberties of individ- 
uals and minorities pervades our Declaration of 
Independence and Constitution. Yet for many, 
such as Catholics, the maintenance of their own 
schools, which include a generous amount of 
religious and moral instruction, is their way of 
pursuing happiness. This type of education rep- 
resents to them a realistic adaptation to the facts 
and demands of life in this world and a partial 
preparation for eternal life. 


Independent, including parochial schools, are 
performing a great economic service for the com- 
munity. They are saving taxpayers in the neigh- 
borhood of three billion dollars a year, in terms 
of what it would cost the public if these children _ 
were attending public schools. The estimated 
average cost to the public per child attending 
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public elementary and secondary schools is $400 
a year. Multiplied by seven million, the esti- 
mated number of children in independent schools, 
this figure would amout to $2,800,000,000. 
Now to assist these schools to continue, by, for 
example, including their students in a proposed 
federal assistance program, averaging $20 per 
child per year, would only cost the public about 
$140,000,000 per year, or only about 5% of 
what it would cost to provide public education 
for these children. The federal government is 
contemplating spending close to a billion (a 
thousand million) dollars yearly to promote 
public education, which is generally much better 
off financially; but it is reluctant to spend a little 
over a hundred million annually to help indepen- 
dent school children who are in greater need of 
assistance. 


Independent schools are also making a signifi- 
cant contribution to the defense of the commun- 
ity. In addition to contributing to the economic 
strength of the nation, they are educating many 
of our future soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
marines. A large proportion of the members of 
our armed services in the last war, and a cor- 
responding number of our chaplains were gradu- 
ates of these schools. They did not fail their 
country in the emergencies of World Wars I and 
II, or in that of the Korean War. Nor will 
they fail it in emergencies to come. For in most 
of these schools they are taught that patriotism 
is a religious as well as a political obligation, 
and that life in this world is worth-while to the 
extent that it enables us to win eternal happiness. 
There were no distinctions in the armed services 
between graduates of public and independent 
schools, nor any “divisive” lack of cooperation 
or understanding, such as is sometimes urged by 
advocates of aid to public schools alone. The 
services were, in fact, richer for their differences. 


Independent Schools in Other Nations and 
in Any Culture 


Allowance of some share in tax-aid to inde- 
pendent school children would be in accord with 
what is considered right and just and truly free 
on the part of our sister-democracies. The more 
progressive of these states, such as England, 
_ Switzerland, Belgium, France, Ireland, Holland, 

Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Scotland, West Ger- 
many, Canada, and others allow a share in edu- 
cational tax-moneys to independent, church- 
related schools, as well as public schools. We 
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are told that one reason why we must be careful 
to give the Negro equal rights and protection 
under our laws is that otherwise we will make 
a bad impression on foreign peoples. What if 
we refuse any share in tax-benefits to parents 
who send their children to schools of their choice, 
although they are exercising a declared constitu- 
tional and natural right, simply because some of 
these schools are operated by religious groups? 
Is this an example of an unregimented democracy, 
that puts no obstacles in the way of religious 
freedom? Most of the countries that have only 
Public schools supported by the state are com- 
munistic. This is the way of East Germany and 
Russia, not of West Germany and England! 


It is a commonplace in cultural, including 
intellectual history that diversity is a stimulant. 
It is, for example, the “stuff” out of which cul- 
tural progress and “‘renaissances” are made. The 
Greek philosophers were stimulated by Egyptian 
lore, the Romans by Greek learning, the High 
Middle Ages by Islamic culture, the Renaissance 
humanists by the literature of classical antiquity. 
Nothing is more soporific and hostile to cultural 
progress than monolithic uniformity and absence 
of challenge. Yet our private schools are our 
surest guarantee against one-track thinking and 
government-monopoly of ideas. It is also true 
that, historically, religion has been one of the 
greatest stimulants to human culture and intel- 


lectual speculation, as it was among the ancient 


Egyptians and Greeks, and medieval Moslems 
and Christians. 


Impact on Educational Progress 


Our independent schools make an important 
contribution to educational progress and indirectly 
benefit public education. They are a benefit 
rather than a detriment to education in general 
and public education in particular. For they 
present thought-provoking diversity, and spur our 
public schools on to greater achievements by 
salutary competition. They permit experimenta- 
tion with new approaches, as well as allow for 
the maintenance of older content temporarily dis- 
carded by public institutions, as was the case 
during the vogue of exaggerated Deweyism, 
which belittled subject-matter in education. At 
the time, most independent schools were more 
moderate in their approach. Currently there has 
been a reaction against the extremes of Deweyism 
and the public schools are tending to return to 
the proven principles of educational discipline. 
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Independent schools also make available for 
the professional ranks of education a large force 
of dedicated teachers who have made education 
their life-time career from the highest of motives. 
They will not be diverted from their life’s work 
by either the attractions of home-making or the 
lure of better pay in other pursuits. One of the 
greatest setbacks to education would be the loss 
of these splendid teachers if church-operated 
schools were allowed to lapse. 

Independent schools are able to give their 
students a fuller education by including subjects 
such as religion and Christian morality, which 
public schools cannot provide, because of the 
diversity of their patronage. The Supreme Court 
itself has declared that parents have the duty to 
prepare children “for additional obligations.” 
The Supreme Court has also repeatedly observed 
that “we are a religious people.” By the inclu- 
sion of religion in their curriculum, church- 
operated schools are helping to make certain that 
“religion shall not perish from this earth.” If 
Christ, whom all Christians revere as_ their 
supreme leader, were on earth today, could we 
conceive of Him as preferring any education 
other than that which gave at least equal consid- 
eration to the divine truths of religion as it did 
to other subjects ? 


Parental Rights 


It is sometimes argued that parents can edu- 
cate their children in religion at home. This 
they should certainly try to do, even as they try 
to correct their children’s English. But they also 
entrust the teaching of important subjects such 
as English to trained professionals in formal 
classes, and do not rely exclusively on their own 
instruction in such fields. Why should they be 
less careful in the case of religion, in which, 
incidentally, they are usually less competent and 
qualified to instruct in an effective manner? It 
is also argued that those parents who send their 
children to church-operated schools for religious 
instruction could just as well send them to 
Sunday-school once a week. But is not religion, 
on which eternal consequences depend, at least 
as important as English or arithmetic? And is 
it not a matter of practice and habit as well as 
doctrine and belief? This is not a criticism of 
public schools, which do all that is possible under 
the circumstances. It is, however, a defense of 
independent schools which include religion as 
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a part of the day-to-day curriculum. Not only 
the Catholics, but many in other religious groups, 
such as the Lutherans, Jews, Christian Reformed 
Church, etc., are seeing the importance of giving 
their children religion-integrated education, even 
at the cost of great sacrifices. 


The primary right of parents to determine the 
education of their children is generally recognized 
in democratic societies. It has been, in fact, 
incorporated into the “Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights’ proclaimed by the United 
Nations (Dec. 10, 1948), whose Article 16(3) 
says: “The family is the natural and fundamental 
group unit of society’”...and Article 26(3): 
“Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of 
education that shall be given to their children.” 
The United States Supreme Court has also defin- 
itively decided and declared this in the Perce or 
Oregon case (1925) mentioned above, in which 
it proceeded to say: “The child is not the mere 
creature of the state: those who nurture him and 
direct his destiny have the right coupled with the 
high duty to recognize and prepare him for 
additional obligations.” 

This right of parents is founded both in his- 
torical precedent and in the very nature of things. 
Parents, who give birth to children, have the 
greatest motive and the original responsibility 
to provide for their survival and welfare. Parents 
have always been concerned with the training 
and upbringing of their children, and their prep- 
aration for the trials and duties of life. This 
was the case long before the state took any direct 
interest in the education of children, and it has 
continued, even in periods when the state has 
ceased to have this concern. The state may, of 
course, make such prescriptions for the education 
of children as it deems necessary for the com- 
mon good, but it may not require that a child 
attend only such and such a school and be taught 
only such and such subjects. 


The general acceptance of the prior right and 
obligation of parents in the education of their 
children is partly due to the long tradition of 
parental performance of this obligation. During 
by far the greater part of the history of formal 
education, independent schools were the pre- 
dominent, and often the only kind of schools. 
The independent school was prior to the public 
school, and had a prior right to existence. Even 
after they were established in the United States, 
public schools were for some time supplemental 
and often inferior to private education. 
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Origin of the Injustice 


The original purpose of public schools was to 
provide for the education of the children of 
those members of the community who were 
unable to do so on their own, and who could not 
afford to send their children to private schools. 
But for various reasons, including religious diver- 
sity and sometimes lassitude, as well as the diffi- 
culties of financing independent schools and the 
ease of tax-levies and collection, public attendance 
at the free public schools spread, even among 
those of adequate means. 


This development was perfectly natural and 
even useful, insofar as it greatly improved public 
education. However, in the course of this evolu- 
tion, justice to those parents who chose to exer- 
cise their natural and constitutional rights to 
educate their children in schools of their own 
choice was inadvertantly neglected. Such parents 
were no longer merely paying for the education 
of the children of the not-so-well-off. They were 
now obliged to pay in an ever more liberal man- 
ner—generally amounting to by far the larger 
part of their property taxes—for the education of 
the children of their fellow-citizens, who were 
usually just as well off and sometimes better 
off than they were. Although this cost con- 
tinually mounted, and the burden grew even 
heavier, they received no part of their tax-moneys 
to help defray the equally proper and equally 
beneficial (for the community as well as for the 
children) education for their own children— 
despite their constitutional right to direct such 
education. 


This development and the growing economic 
hardship amounting to eventual injustice was no 
one’s fault. It was an accidental effect of a 
gradual evolution. It almost happened in other 
countries, such as England, Scotland, Canada, 
Norway, Belgium, Holland, etc. But in these 
Other democracies an adjustment was eventually 
made and some share of the tax receipts was 
allocated to help parents who provided for the 
education of their children in schools of their 
own choice. This has not yet been effected in 
our own country, which has also lagged behind 
European countries in other aspects of social 
welfare legislation, largely because we have been 
o well off. . 
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Independent Schools and Taxpayers’ Rights 


Judged solely on the basis of reason, it would 
seem unjust to profess that parents in minority- 
groups have the inviolable right to determine the 
education of their children, and then to deny 
them any share in tax-benefits for such education. 
Such a practice attenuates their right, penalizes 
them for exercising it, and threatens to make the 
right inoperative. If it becomes too expensive a 
right, that right may become non-existent for 
most people. When each family pays in one 
way or another an average of $300 to $400 per 
year in taxes for public educational purposes, 
what is the plight of those families which have 
to pay not only this, but also foot the full bill of 
educating all their own children completely on 
their own? How can most families of modest 
means afford to carry this double burden with 
the ever mounting costs of education ? 

In asking for some inclusion of their children 
in educational tax-benefits derived from their 
own taxes, those parents who educate their 
children in schools of their own choice, are only 
asking that they be allowed to continue to edu- 
cate their children according to their own con- 
sciences and in a manner adequate by common 
standards. This parental right is rapidly be- 


coming more and ‘more difficult, so much so 


that it threatens soon to become impossible with 
soaring taxes and mounting educational costs. 
If these parents are but allowed some share in 
the taxes they pay for education, if they are 
only allowed even a fraction of what it costs 
them to educate their neighbors’ children they 
can make the grade, steep as it is. The time 
has come, however, when there is an imminent 
danger that it is the next straw that will “break 
the camel’s back.” 

It has been said that “The power to tax is 
the power to destroy.” Nowhere is this better 
illustrated than in the case of education, where 
those who support their own schools are being 
taxed, without corresponding allowances, to 
maintain the juggernaut of public education. 
Since the 1870's our public school enrollment has 
multiplied five times, while the cost of public 
education has multiplied no less than 250 times. 
In the twenty years from 1940 to 1960, the cost 
of public education rose 566% and is continuing 
to rise whereas the public school attendance only 

(Continued on page 123) 


Character Training in Liberal Education 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION IS NOT LIBERAL WITHOUT CHARACTER TRAINING 


ACH RECURRENT ACADEMIC YEAR means 

many things—among them a reappraisal of 
the whole, complex business of higher education. 
Particularly is this true of the education tradi- 
tionally associated with the liberal arts college. 
For while one can be quite definite about the 
business of a school of medicine or engineering 
or dentistry or agriculture or business, it is con- 
siderably more difficult to be quite apodictic and 
completely assured with regard to the function- 
ing of the college of arts and sciences. 


Yet that college is thought of as the heart 
of the American university, and it is that college 
which enrolls students in the greatest numbers 
and at the earliest higher education years. In 
part, it is an entity complete in itself, concluding 
its specific training after four years with the 
bestowal of the bachelor’s degree. In part, it 
is a kind of proving ground for the various pro- 
fessional schools, since many of them require 
one, two or more years of liberal arts education 
—or at least course-taking in the liberal arts 
college—as preparation for entrance into their 
own specialized domains. In part, finally, be- 
cause of the notably spontaneous and unguided 
growth of a great deal of higher education in 
America, it is a kind of amorphous institution, 
lacking definite form and purpose and marking 
simply a level of training subsequent to that of 
the secondary school. 


But where the liberal arts college is well 
defined, it is, of course, thought of as basically 
an institution for the imparting of a liberal edu- 
cation. “Going to college’ as a term not other- 
wise restricted means usually enrolling in a 
program of liberal studies. And it is an inter- 
esting testimonial to the assumed worth of such 
training that thousands upon thousands of young 
men and women annually embark upon the 
freshman courses of the college, and that the 
predicted doubling of ‘college enrollments” 
between 1960 and 1970 will fall most heavily 
in this same division of higher education. 


Dr. WILLIAM KorFMACHER is Director of the Classical 
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Concepts of Liberal Education 


Just what the subject matter and purpose of 
higher education are has been a matter of debate 
at least from the great days of ancient Greece. 
Xenophon, the Anthenian, records that the young 
Persian nobility were taught to ride on horse- 
back and to tell the truth—these being rated as 
accomplishments of a gentleman, and the devel- 
opment of a gentleman being a prime object of 
education. The Greeks themselves, both in 
theory and practice, differed widely from city to 
city—from the strictly totalitarian and utilitarian 
training of Sparta to the very free and rather 
individual-centered education of Athens. Ancient 
Rome ultimately slanted its higher education to 
the definite objective of fashioning the perfect 
orator. The consequent emphasis on excellence 
of expression left its influence on subsequent 
mediaeval education and found a great rebirth 
among the classical enthusiasts of the renaissance. 


In more recent times, many have dealt with 
the concept of a liberal education, notably and 
lengthily John Henry Cardinal Newman. In 
Discourse V of his Idea of a University, on 
“University Teaching,” he speaks of liberal edu- 
cation “as the especial characteristic or property 
of a University and of a gentleman,” adding 
shortly thereafter that “liberal education and 
liberal pursuits are exercises of mind, of reason, 
of reflection.” And more specifically he says 
that “that alone is liberal knowledge, which 
stands on its own pretensions, which is indepen- 
dent of sequel, expects no complement, refuses 
to be mmformed (as it is called) by any end, or 
absorbed into any art, in order duly to present 
itself to our contemplation.” ; 


It is to be noted that Cardinal Newman 
emphasizes liberal knowledge and thus an appeal 
to the intellect. Just at this point certain theo- 
rists of our own day, likewise stressing the aim 
of knowledge, become so enthusiastic in their. 
singleness of purpose as to exclude the important 
element of w// in liberal training. This idea is 
well brought out by Mr. Thomas B. Sherman, 
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Wasted?’ in the feature section of the Sunday 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch (July 3, 1960), when he 
says: 


“Many educators believe that morality is not 
the concern of education; Albert Levi, Professor 
of Philosophy at Washington University, says: 

‘Liberal education is to promote intelligence, 
to activate the intellectual virtues. Men must be 
able to understand the works of the mind, analyze 
ideas and arguments, weave them together with 
order and coherence, make sense out of exper- 
ience. 


“If what I have said is true, it will be evident 
at once what liberal education is not. It is not 
the place to develop religious piety. It is not 
the place to instill moral righteousness.” 


Now, to be sure, in the strict and etymological 
sense, “liberal” education is ‘free’—and that 
freedom has commonly been thought of as an 
exception from any utilitarian purpose. Liberal 
education on this interpretation, is perfective of 
the higher faculties and attains its objective in 
the realization of that perfection. It is not 
directly concerned with any utilitarian end, not 
even with that very nobly utilitarian end to be 
found in the formation of character and the 
training of the will to righteousness. Hence, it 
might be concluded, any college of liberal arts 


that fulfills its true function will refine and_ 


sharpen the intellect but leave the moral char- 
acter of its students untouched and unaffected. 
What difference can it make, then, what liberal 
arts college the young undergraduate, boy or 
girl, attends ? 


"Totality of Effect” in Liberal Education 


Unfortunately for such a position, the simple 
fact is that the development of the higher facul- 
ties in man cannot be so completely departmen- 
talized. There is an intimate connection between 
what a man thinks and what he does. Cardinal 
~ Newman himself, though holding consistently to 
the “non-utilitarian” character of liberal educa- 
_ tion, yet points out how intellectual training wells 
over, so to say, into character formation. In 
Discourse VI of his Idea of a University, on 
“University Teaching,” he remarks, almost lyri- 
cally: 

“... That perfection of the Intellect, which is 
the result of Education, and its beau ideal, to 
be imparted to individuals in their respective 


measures, is the clear, calm, accurate vision and 
comprehension of all things, as far as the finite 
mind can embrace them, each in its place, and 
with its own characteristics upon it. It is almost 
prophetic from its knowledge of history; it is 
almost heart-searching from its knowledge of 
human nature; it has almost supernatural charity 
from its freedom from littleness and prejudice; 
it has almost the repose of faith, because nothing 
can startle it; it has almost the beauty and har- 
mony of heavenly contemplation, so intimate is 
it with the eternal order of things and the music 
of the spheres.” 

The “totality of effect” resulting from a work- 
ing regimen of liberal education—even though 
theoretically it has been directed to the intellect 
primarily—is transcendently clear from Cardinal 
Newman’s words. What a young man or woman 
comes to think will likewise be a matter of 
emotion, of imagination, of act. The climate, 
setting, atmosphere of the college the young 
undergraduate attends cannot fail, except in the 
case of the most callous and unresponsive, to 
affect his own attitudes, preferences, and devel- 
oping personality. When that climate is charged 
with truth and goodness and beauty, there is a 
good chance that some permanent ennoblement 
will result as a permanent possession. When 
that climate is charged with negativism, scepti- 
cism, and falsity, there is at least an equally good 
chance that a permanent warping or impairment 
will be the result. 

Hence it is that the choice of a liberal arts 
college becomes a thing of supreme importance 
for the discerning parent—a thing far more vital 
than the picking out of a professional school of 
law or dentistry or medicine, where such training 
is thought of as “‘post-graduate” to college work. 
Mr. William J. Wahlen, for many years lay 
faculty adviser to the Newman Club at Purdue 
University, writing on “Following Christ at State 
U.” in Our Sunday Visitor (September 13, 1959), 
says: “This fall (1959) more than 400,000 Cath- 
olic young men and women will begin or return 
to continue their educations at secular colleges 
or universities. They far out-number their 
250,000 fellow Catholics receiving a higher edu- 
cation under Church auspices.” 

The kernel of Mr. Whalen’s article may be 
garnered from these words: 

“The responsible Catholic freshman (at a state 
university) will approach his new environment 
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with a resolve to keep first things first... . This 
means that he will put his religious obligations 
first and ordinarily this means that the No. 1 
organization in his schedule will be his Newman 
Club. As the statement of principles of the 
Newman Club movement puts it: “The best place 
for the Catholic student ordinarily is the Catholic 
college; the best place for the Catholic student 
on a non-Catholic campus is the Newman Club.” 


Character Training and Liberal Education 


For, to be sure, the liberal arts college does 
form character. This is a fact we must face. 
Perhaps the most impressionable and influential 
years, educationally speaking, are precisely those 
following upon graduation from the secondary 
school. In the not very remote past, when most 
boys and girls completed their formal education 
with graduation from the elementary school, a 
Catholic elementary training for Catholics seemed 
enough. When that completion was extended to 
the high school, then a Catholic high school 
training seemed adequate. But now that college 
education is becoming so widespread, we must 
make the added step that looks for liberal arts 
training for the Catholic student, ideally, in a 
Catholic college. Maturity in intellectual judg- 
ments and reasoning, in aesthetic tastes, emotional 
and imaginative responses, moral responsibility, 
cannot readily, for the Catholic undergraduate, 
become harmonious and orderly, unless a knowl- 
edge and appreciation of his Catholic faith grows 
and develops—beyond the growth and develop- 
ment at high school graduation—along with his 
enlarging grasp of the secular arts and sciences. 
Catholic faith and works cannot exist, so to say, 
in a separate and isolated compartment of the 
personality; they must be interfused and inter- 
twined with all that the individual is and does 
and hopes to be. 

Mr. Whalen cogently remarks that the under- 
graduate “will discover that the heroes of the 
secular world are usually the heroes of the re- 
action against Christianity: Voltaire and Tom 
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Paine rather than St. Thomas Aquinas or St. 
Robert Bellarmine.” To be sure, Voltaire and 
Tom Paine will perhaps be presented with com- 
plete objectivity, as personages in the long course 
of history and of literature. They are, after all, 
facts—just as error in mathematical computation, 
in the natural sciences, in literary relationships, in 
sociological schemes, are facts. The danger lies 
in the manner of their presentation, particularly 
to undergraduates, who are of an age and dis- 
position to respond to revolt and change for 
change’s sake far more readily than to stability 
and reasoned order. Once again, the “climate, 
setting, atmosphere of the college’ attended be- 
come a matter of supreme importance. 

Mr. Victor P. Staudt, associate professor of 
English at Saint Louis University, writing on 
“Why Must It Be a Catholic College?” in the 
St. Louis Review (August 19, 1960) has this to 
remark: 

“The climate of the Catholic campus... is 
a constant source of strength to the student. His 
professors will not treat Biology as if it were 
entirely independent of the nature of man, nor 
Psychology as if that study were unaffected by the 
idea of Original Sin. His Literature course will 
not concentrate with relish on certain passages 
of anti-Catholic bias in Milton, Spenser, Swift, 
or Shaw; it will consider these in their whole 
context. Although his study will include sub- 
ject matters which are necessarily departmental- 
ized, there will be integrating factors which will 
bring unity to this multiplicity and provide a 
comprehensive view of reality. Religion and 
Philosophy will give perspective to the various 
cultural and scientific disciplines.” 

It is the whole man, the whole woman, that 
genuine liberal education seeks to develop—and 
such an objective includes “character training.” 
To gain a worthy and honorable character train- 
ing is the great challenge to every college under- 
graduate. To cooperate in imparting such train- 
ing is the great challenge to every deserving 
liberal arts institution. 


Catholic Education Threatened in Ceylon 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION IS CAUGHT IN THE CROSSFIRE OF 
BUDDHIST OPPOSITION AND POLITICAL CONFLICT 


ile LOVELY ISLAND-NATION of Ceylon off 
the south coast of India has been independ- 
ent since 1947. In recent years the country has 
been running a high fever of nationalism that 
has stirred up a great deal of violence and bitter- 
ness. Basically the source of trouble is racial, but 
teligious beliefs are involved also, and in the 
struggle Catholics have found themselves unwill- 
ing participants and innocent victims. The high 
point of trouble for the Catholics of Ceylon up 
to the present came last November, when admin- 
istrative control of virtually all Catholic schools 
in their entire country was wrested from their 
hands by the government. 

The set-back for Catholic life in Ceylon re- 
sulting from the new education law has been 
immense, and an observer who looks at the situa- 
tion hastily could easily shout the accusation of 
persecution. But what is happening in Ceylon is 
far too complex for so simple a charge. The 
uneducated Buddhist folk of Ceylon, like their 
Hindu extremist brethren in India, look upon 
Christianity as a vestige of Western colonial 
domination. Ceylon will only be completely free, 
they believe, when all its people return to the 
beliefs which the Lord Buddha himself introduced 
more than 2500 years ago. 

If Ceylon Catholics are to recover their rights, 
they will need patience, understanding, and states- 
manship, and any foreign sympathy given them 
must be equally forebearing, maintaining charity 
without compromising justice. _ Irresponsible 
charges would embitter the overwhelming major- 
ity of Ceylonese who welcomed the seizure of 

school control and very likely harden the govern- 
‘ment in adherence to its present policies. It is 
important, then, that Catholics in other parts of 
the world have a fairly clear grasp of the forces 
at work in Ceylon which are causing grave dif- 
ficulties for their religious colleagues there. 
fi The numerically dominant people of Ceylon 
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are the Sinhalese who seem to have come to the 
island from the north of India in the fourth or 
fifth century before Christ. Their language is 
evidently related to the various languages of 
north India, all of which are derived from San- 
skrit. Today the Sinhalese are about seven mil- 
lion in number and form about 70 per cent of 
the total population. They are overwhelmingly 
Buddhist, being the oldest and most vital body of 
Theravada Buddhists in the world. 

The second-largest group is the Tamils who 
came to Ceylon from South India in two widely 
separate waves and under altogether different 
circumstances. Ceylon Tamils, as the larger 
group 1s called, are descendents of invaders who 
attacked the island at various times from the 
eighth to the fourteenth centuries of the Chris- 
tian era and remained in the north and east of 
the land. The smaller part is called Indian 
Tamils who came to Ceylon during the latter 
part of the nineteenth and in the twentieth cen- 


_turies, imported by the British as workers on 


the immense cocanut, tea, and rubber plantations 
of the island. Both Tamil. communities today 
still speak the language and practice the Hindu 
religion. of their ancestors in India. Together, 
the two groups of Tamils comprise about 23 per 
cent of the population. There are smaller minor- 
ities of Moors (Muslin descendents of Arab 
traders) and, Burghers, the wealthy scions of 
Dutch and British colonial masters. 

Tamils conquered and held the north and east 
of Ceylon, where the splendid ruins of two 
ancient cities stand even today, like the abbey 
ruins of Ireland, as reminders of a conquest and 
of the Sinhala civilization and the invaders over- 
whelmed. Sinhalese and Tamils have never 
mixed. They are still separate communities, 
divided in language, religion, and culture. During 
the centuries the Tamils have shown themselves 
not only militarily stronger but more progressive 
and energetic. As a result, they are generally bet- 
ter educated, hold more professional positions in 
the country and a disproportionately large num- 
ber of posts in the country’s civil service. But 
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the Christians, both Catholic and Protestant, hold 
by far the most advanced position as far as 
education is concerned. 

The first governments of Ceylon after inde- 
pendence in 1947 were formed, nevertheless, by 
leaders of the Sinhalese community. The heads 
of the party in power (called the United National 
Party) were wealthy and influential Sinhalese 
who were closely associated with the British in 
business and in the modest advances toward home 
rule in the decades before independence. They 
governed well and fairly—if somewhat unimag- 
inatively—but divided top posts of authority 
among a small, interrelated clique. One of the 
ministers in the first government was a man of 
patrician breeding and intelligence, Mr. S. W. R. 
D. Bandaranaike. (Later, in 1957, when Mr. 
Bandaranaike was prime minister of Ceylon, a 
U.S. Ambassador-designate to that country, Mr. 
Maswell H. Gluck, won wide and fully deserved 
ridicule for himself and his country by appearing 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
to admit that he did not even know the name 
of the man who headed the government for 
which he sought accreditation. ) 


Mr. Bandaranaike’s Rise to Power 


Mr. Bandaranaike was probably the ablest per- 
son in the ranks of the U.N.P. and would not 
have been unduly vainglorious if he thought he 
might some day be prime minister. But it grad- 
ually became apparent that the men favored for 
that post, one after another, were all close rela- 
tives, and Mr. Bandaranaike was to be passed 
over. Consequently, in 1951, Mr. Bandaranaike 
bolted the U.N.P. and formed a political party 
of his own with a small group of other dissidents. 

For reasons which will be evident shortly, the 
growth of the new party coincides with the rise 
of unfortunate nationalist troubles in Ceylon, and 
the speed with which it grew is an indication 
of the violence of communal hostilities. We can 
understand why this was so if we reflect for a 
moment on Mr. Bandaranaike’s position. He 
was a Sinhalese. Consequently, he had no chance 
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By and large the Sinhalese are simple village 
tice cultivators, unlettered and lethargic. In a 
vague sort of way they resented Tamil progres- 
siveness. They knew that other groups were 
more advanced than they. Mr. Bandaranaike 
became their voice and their political mentor with 
a simple program that emphasized two attractive 
planks in a platform they could understand: the 
paramount place that should be given to the 
Sinhala language and the idea of nationalization. 

It could be easy to paint Mr. Bandaranaike as 
a rabble-rousing demagogue, which he was not. 
He was an intelligent man, an able leader, a 
shrewd tactician, and a genuine Sinhalese patriot. 
He had recognized years before that the elegant 
way of life in which he had been reared and the 
excellent Oxford education he had received were 
not the most important political assests for Cey- 
lon’s leaders. When he returned from England, 
he renounced the Church of Ceylon, in which 
he had been christened, for Buddhism (as many 
others did later for more expedient reasons) 
and set at the job of learning the tongue of his 
Sinhalese forebears. From 1951, when he “crossed 
the floor,” in British parliamentary parlance, and 
set up his own political organization, he worked 
hard at building a parliamentary following and 
the popular support that would be needed in the 
next elections. But this, as is evident, involved 
the tragic necessity of aggravating the festering 
sores of communalism. 

Moreover, time worked in his favor. The 
old U.N.P. government was dissolved and elec- 
tions set for early 1956, at the beginning of the 
year marking the 2500th anniversary of Buddha. 
Sinhalese Buddhism, which had been stimulated 
to a high revival pitch by Ceylon’s independence, 
was roused to even more feverish ambition by 
this celebration. Bandaranaike, then, had two 
highly emotional causes to promote as means to 
invite followers: language and religion. 

Further to assure success in the elections, his 
party entered into agreements with two minority 
parties to support a single list of candidates and 


of winning votes from the Tamil sector of the 
population, and other minorities were too small 
to affect existing party strength. His only hope 
was to attract voters and candidates from the 
large body of Sinhalese who formerly had fol- 
lowed the leadership of the U.N.P. He wooed 
them by stressing their grievances and ambitions 
and offering them more than the U.N_P. 


then organized a coalition front with three other 
groups. One important result of these moves 

was that the dominant National party faced a 
situation in which opposition votes were concen-_ 
trated upon one rival instead of being dissipated — 
upon five or six hopefuls. Another was the 
curious amalgam of political ideologies produced 
by these pacts; Bandaranaike was pulled to th 
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left by the Marxist complexion of his coalition 
partners and to the right by the chauvinist ambi- 
tions of the Sinhalese constituents he hoped to 
win. 


Conciliation of Left and Right Wing 
Elements 


When Mr. Bandaranaike won the elections of 
1956, Ceylon gained a competent head of govern- 
ment, probably the best available man at the 
time. But there were losses also. Many seats 
in Parliament were filled by inexperienced and 
unqualified representatives; Marxist forces gained 
an influence they had never before attained; com- 
munal differences were inflamed until violence 
and bloodshed became common. Perhaps the 
most grievous loss resulted from the fact that 
the simple, uneducated Sinhalese population 
sensed its power for the first time and thereafter 
had to be paid a stiff price of partisan benefits 
for the favor of its support. 

Inevitably Mr. Bandaranaike’s policies were 
shaped by the forces his campaign had released. 
His Marxist colleagues swung his government to 
a neutralist position in which he sought diplo- 
matic relations and trade with Communist-bloc 
nations. (His predecessor as prime minister, Sir 
John Kotelawala, had been a leader of the anti- 
Communist group at the 1955 Bandung Afro- 


Asian Conference.) Both neutralist and nation-_ 


alist sentiments were satisfied with the step to 
take over Britain’s air and naval bases in Ceylon. 
An extensive program of nationalization to be 
carried out over a number of years was announced. 
These socialization measures were designed in 
general to conciliate leftist partisans. 


At the same time, the right wing had to be 
placated. The most important single measure 
this group expected was the language bill. Mr. 
Bandaranaike had promised during the campaign 
to make Sinhala the sole official language of 
the country, thus eliminating English and Tamil. 
_ This promise was carried out soon after election, 
although the operation of the law was postponed 
for some years. But this was not enough. The 
campaign had been fought on a number of com- 
-munal issues with the result that further expecta- 
tions of Sinhalese aggrandizement had been 
roused in the people. Moreover, events during 
the time of the campaign but unrelated with it, 
had given direction and passion to these expec- 
tations. The most significant of these events 
was the so-called Buddhist Commission report. _ 
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Impact of the Buddhist Commission Report 


In preparation for the Buddha Jayanti (the 
celebration of Buddhism’s 2500th anniversary), 
the All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress appointed a 
committee to inquire into the present state of 
Buddhism and the means to improve its position 
in Ceylon. The Betrayal of Buddhism, which 
was published early in 1956, had relatively little 
to say about the state of Buddhism; instead it 
followed the line adopted by an earlier violent 
work called Revolt in the Temple by denouncing 
Christianity (especially Catholicism) and criti- 
cizing the government in Ceylon for favoring 
other religions to the detriment of Buddhism. 
The report recommended that the “privileged 
position” of Christianity be terminated, specifi- 
cally (among many other recommendations) that 
all religious schools (except Buddhist Pirivena 
institutions) be taken over by the state and that 
religious persons be excluded from nursing posi- 
tions, at least in state hospitals. 


Since all governments after 1947 had been 
formed by the U.N.P., it was inevitable that Mr. 
Bandaranaike should profit from the Report’s 
criticisms. Hence the upshot of this report was 
to rouse Buddhist feelings and lead Buddhists 
to expect that a Bandaranaike government would 
accede to all its recommendations, even though 
the new prime minister realized that many of 
the measures proposed were harmful and danger- 
ous. His government had the difficult job, then, 
of carrying water on both shoulders, which it 
undertook to do with no great success. During 
1958 and 1959 there were two extended periods 
of emergency when it was necessary to declare 
martial law because of Tamil-Sinhalese violence, 
especially over the language issue. Tamils were 
roused because their language was to be ex- 
cluded as an official means of communication 
(as was English), but the Sinhalese were also 
angered because the government's measure tem- 
porized in postponing the effects of the law. 

Moreover, Mr. Bandaranaike was altogether 
unwilling to take action on the recommendations 
concerning education. (A bill was passed ex- 
cluding nuns from positions in state hospitals, 
but it could not be put into effect because replace- 
ments were not available.) Finally, Buddhist 
extremists grew impatient of what they thought 
was the government’s refusal to accede to their 
legitimate demands. Mr. Bandaranaike was 
assassinated by a Buddhist monk in September, 
1959. 
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Mrs. Bandaranaike’s Regime and the 
School Bill 


Five months of political chaos followed during 
which the disorganized members of the old 
government tried to patch up some kind of organ- 
ization. Then, after the March, 1960, elections 
a minority government was formed by the old 
U.N.P., which won the largest number of seats 
in the parliament. It could not win support, 
however, and new elections were set for July, 
1960. Mr. Bandaranaike’s widow assumed lead- 
ership of his Ceylon Freedom Party and led a 
vigorous, strongly rightist campaign. By cutting 
the number of candidates designated and enter- 
ing into no-contest agreements with three small 
parties, she was able to concentrate upon electing 
as many as possible of her 98 candidates (out 
of a total of 151 constituencies). Then, by 
exploiting her husband’s considerable popularity 
and his role as a ‘martyr’ (conveniently ignoring 
the fact that he was ‘martyred’ by a Buddhist 
monk) as well as by firing the Buddhist-Sinhala 
aspirations of her audience, she won a stunning 
victory, attaining for the first time in Ceylon’s 
history an absolute majority of seats for one 
patty, with a total of 81 party stalwarts in the 
lower house. Thus Mrs. Sitimavo Bandaranaike 
became the first woman in history to head the 
government of a sovereign state. 

Her subsequent program has been aimed largely 
at keeping her constituents happy: a programmed 
soak-the-rich campaign of nationalization aimed 
at newspapers, banks, insurance companies, and 
oil facilities; the immediate implementation of 
the Sinhala-only language law, and seizure of 
control over all schools in the island. These 
last measures have roused the most determined 
opposition. The government's policy was an- 
nounced in the Speech from the Throne on 
October 12, 1960. In just over a month, on 
November 17, the school bill had been debated 
and passed by both houses of Parliament and 
was signed by the Governor General, to take 
effect on January 1, 1961. But even this early 
date was quickly advanced to December 1 in the 
hope that opposition would not have time to 
organize. _ 


: School Bill Supporters Override Catholic 
ees Opposition | . 
_ Opposition, however, had sprung up imme- 
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Throne an open letter addressed to the prime 
minister by the Archbishop of Colombo, the 
Most Rev. Thomas Cooray, outlined Catholic 
thought on education and the grounds for object- 
ing to the proposed legislation. In the following 
weeks responsible representatives of all other 
religious bodies, Hindus, Muslims, Protestants 
and even Buddhists, issued statements of opposi- 
tion. Parents demonstrated their resistence to the 
law by “occupying” school premises and prevent- 
ing outsiders, including the police, from tres- 
passing upon private property. In this action 
they were upheld by the civil magistrates of the 
country. 

For more than two months squatters occupied 
school properties, frustrating government efforts 
to take over control of education. ‘To avoid vio- 
lence the government declared an early Christmas 
vacation, meantime endeavoring to work out a 
peaceable solution to the deadlock by persuading 
Catholic leaders voluntarily to surrender their 
rights and responsibilities in the matter of educa- 
tion. The law provided that school authorities 
might choose for remaining private by renouncing 
claim to government financial assistance which 
had provided salaries for teachers and certain 
other minor assistance with costs of science lab- 
oratories. But the financial burden for the im- 
poverished Catholic community of Ceylon was so 
great that less than 50 schools could take advan- 
tage of this provision. In hundreds of Catholic 
schools parents took up residence, becoming 
‘squatters’ as a testimony to their opposition. to 
the new law. 


Early in January of this year there was a grave 
threat of violence over the education issue. Anti- 
Catholic mobs on several occasions threatened 
to invade the schools and drive out the parents 
who were occupying the premises, but they were 
prevented from doing so by the police. Then 
in late December of 1960 the acting chairman of 
the Ceylon cabinet, Mr. C. P.. de Silva, announced 
in an island-wide broadcast that police protec- 
tion of the schools was to be withdrawn. This 
inflammatory statement was an Open invitation 
to violence, but fortunately the civil courts refused 
to tolerate a situation that encouraged mob action 
and issued orders testraining unauthorized per-_ 
sons from entering the private schools. 

Meantime, a second bill was introduced into 


Parliament authorizing the seizure of all educa- 
tional property in the country over which the 


government had administrative authority, that isfy 


diately after announcement of the proposed legis- 
lation. Within a week of the Speech from the 
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of all schools that could not afford to remain 
private, without compensation of any kind to 
the former owners. Further measures have been 
proposed to restrict teachers to the use of text- 
books assigned by the Ministry of Education. 
Moreover legislation already in force at the 
beginning of the present year gives the Ministry 
authority to exercise all the rights of a proprietor 
with respect to school properties under his admin- 
istrative jurisdiction. Finally, legislation has been 
proposed that would give the Director of Cultural 
Affairs full control over the erection and demoli- 
tion of places of worship. No church or temple 
could be built without his approval, and he would 
have authority to order such buildings destroyed 
in certain areas if he considered it desirable. 


Political and Communal Pressures and the 
School Issue 


No one can predict how this unfortunate con- 
flict will be resolved. The government is almost 
irrevocably committed to a chauvinist policy by 
reason of massive Sinhalese support which it fears 
to jeopardize. The ethnic and religious minorities 
are forced by both principle and sentiment into 
Opposition. The difficulties of any resolution to 
the struggle are compounded by the fact. that 
there seems to be no one capable of exercising 
statesmanlike leadership in the country. 


Catholics in other parts of the world have- 


expressed their deep sympathy with their. co- 
religionists in Ceylon, but foreign pressure can 
do little to change the situation. Indeed, criti- 
cism by outsiders is more likely to harden the 
government in its present position. Cardinal 
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Gracias of Bombay visited Ceylon early in the 
present year and by his moderation succeeded in 
bringing the opposed groups somewhat closer 
together, but it will be long before a final solu- 
tion can be worked out. Understanding and 
good will on both sides will be needed to make 
further progress toward peace. 

Vital as is the question of Catholic education 
in Ceylon, it must be seen in the light of the 
larger issues of communal interests and_politi- 
cal exigencies to be understood rightly. The 
Sinhalese-Buddhist majority resents the more 
advanced cultural and educational position of 
other groups and is determined to use any means 
to redress the imbalance. The government has 
recognized that power and_ stability can be 
achieved only by winning the loyal support of 
this huge majority. Mrs. Bandaranaike’s Ceylon 
Freedom Party seems likely to become the domi- 
nant political force in the country, but it is gain- 
ing strength at a heavy price of peace and justice. 
Today political interests reinforce long-standing 
communal animosities, and policies of govern- 
ment exacerbate historical frictions. The govern- 
ment is persuaded that any modification of its 
announced program. would alienate Buddhist- 
Sinhala support and consequently hasten its fall. 

These are the larger and, in the eyes of politi- 
cal leaders, the weightier issues in the background 
against which the school question must be viewed. 
When the situation in Ceylon is seen in this 
light, it appears certain that there is no easy 
solution to the problem and, given the dearth 
of high-minded statesmen, no early solution, easy 
or difficult, is likely. 
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tose 42%. Even with the dollar's value cut in 


_ half, this would look like’a phenomenal increase, 


since’ it would be a real increase of 283% in 


_ expenses as opposed to a 42% increase in enroll- 


ment in twenty years. Governments now take 
over’ 35% of the ‘total. national income, and 


‘ public» education approximately AY of the 


he 


national income.’ This is the financial reason 


_ why those who: educate their ‘own children in 


schools’ of their choice now have: to take a stand 


for inclusion in tax-benefits’ or’ face the alterna- 
tive of being frozen out of existences 


If government and public education did not 
take so much of our income, things would be 
different, but since they do, some adjustment 1s 
in order. If governments intend to take more 
and more of our money, they also thereby incur 
additional obligations. Among the latter is that 
of enabling us to retain essential and constitu- 
tional individual rights. The strongest antidote 
against our movement in the direction of a social: 
ized. democracy is the, preservation of individual 
liberties, the most important of which.are free- 
dom of religion and freedom of education. 


Education and the Crisis of 
Western Civilization 


Western Education. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1961, 246 pp., $3.95.) Christopher Daw- 
son retraces his theses on the crisis of Western 
civilization and proposes a specific program for 
preserving and revitalizing this Christian culture. 
Mr. Dawson is internationally known as an his- 
torian, sociologist, and anthropologist, and is 
widely respected among scholars for his thought- 
ful, penetrating contributions to our knowledge 
about the relationship of religion and culture. 
He delivered two series of Gifford Lectures on 
this subject, and in 1958 was appointed the first 
Charles Chauncy Stillman Professor of Roman 
Catholic Studies at Harvard University. 

The Crisis of Western Education results from 
a lifetime of scholarly investigation and writing 
by Mr. Dawson. In his earlier works, such as 
The Ages of the Gods, The Making of Europe, 
Religzon and Culture, and Religion and the Rise 
of Western Culture, Dawson developed his theses 
about religion and culture, the uniqueness of 
the West, and its current secularization. This 
work is restated and given contemporary focus 
in two recent short studies: The Movement of 
World Revolution (1959) and The Historic 
Reality of Christian Culture (1960). And now 
in this most recent study Professor Dawson 
shows the relevancy of his scholarly studies to the 
current world crisis and suggests that we shall 
resolve this only by a serious study of our tra- 
ditional Christian culture. 

This suggestion—which some may consider 
bold and others think naive—is summarized in the 
concluding paragraphs: 


\B HIS MOST RECENT worK (The Crisis of 


It is the function of education to open the 
mind to an appreciation of the spiritual as well 
as the scientific and humanistic inheritance of 

_ culture. If, as I have suggested, the spiritual 
vacuum in modern Western culture is a danger to 
its existence, it is the duty of the educationalist 
to point this out and to show how this vacuum 
has been filled in other ages or in other cultures. 
But the Christian educationalist can do much more 
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than this since he is fully aware of the reality of 
the spiritual order and is a living witness to the 
spiritual values on which our civilization was 
founded.... 

So long as the Christian tradition of higher edu- 
cation still exists, the victory of secularism even 
in a modern technological society is not complete. 
There is still a voice to bear witness to the exist- 
ence of the forgotten world of spiritual reality in 
which man has his true being. 


The Crisis of Western Education is a book of 
four parts. The first and longest section deals 
with the history of liberal education in the West. 
Here Dawson courses through Western history 
and paints with bold, sure strokes the part that 
education has played in preserving and develop- 
ing Western culture. The second section, which 
is the heart of the book, deals with Christian 
education in the modern world. This is fol- 
lowed by a short section on the modern secular- 
ized, technological world which so sorely needs 
to study Christian culture. The last part of the 
Book consists of concrete programs worked out 
in some Catholic universities and colleges, as 
described by John J. Mulloy and John P. Gleason. 

Dawson is not alone in holding that religion 
lies at the heart of every viable culture. This 
has now come to be the common opinion of 
anthropologists, but Dawson has done more than 
anyone else to analyze the place of Christianity 
in Western culture. He has demonstrated how 
the Christian religion was the most important 
single element in forming Western culture, how 
sacred learning was the most important branch 
of knowledge, how the act of worship was the 
most important public function, how religion 
permeated literature, art, architecture, and the 
daily lives of Europeans. He has also demon-— 
strated how Western law, politics and social 
relations were emanations of that Christian re- 
ligion which was the core of Western civilization. 

Nor is this abnormal. With vast erudition 
Dawson has shown how a religion has been the 
core of every great civilization and how each 
civilization obtains its distinctive character from 
its religion.. What is abnormal about Western 
civilization (and most recently elsewhere) is that 
its Christian religion has been pushed aside in 
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favor of pseudo-religions such as nationalism. 
racialism, communism, or materialism, This is 
the process of secularization about which Daw- 
son and others have written so much in recent 
decades. 

Elsewhere Dawson has analyzed the process of 
secularization in Western culture. He has shown 
how the Protestant Reformation inadvertently 
promoted secularism by creating religious diversity 
and thus making it impossible for any religious 
community to perform functions formerly con- 
sidered properly theirs. Thus the state, as the 
only universal community, took over such for- 
merly religious or church functions as registration 
of births and deaths and the dispensation of 
poor relief. 

Religious diversity led naturally to deism, which 
allowed God to be the First Cause or Creator, 
but removed Him from providential control of 
human affairs. In the process of time divine law 
was replaced by a secularized “natural law” which 
included not only gravity but such human rela- 
tions as the law of wages or that of supply and 
demand. For various reasons which Dawson has 
analyzed closely Christian thinkers failed to in- 
fluence the development of the so-called social 
sciences. Thus economics, political science, and 
sociology were born and grew as “sciences” un- 
connected with the Christian religion which was 
formerly the dynamic element in their civilization. 
These “‘sciences” which should properly be part 
of moral philosophy therefore took on a secular- 
ist, mathematical and behavioristic character. In 
this way the relations of man to man came to be 
judged by non-Christian or secularist norms. 

This non-Christian and inhuman trend of 
secularism was intensified by the industrial and 
technological revolution of the last two centuries. 
Society has become increasingly depersonalized as 
machines have intervened in person-to-person 
relationships; organizations have been built 
around the machine rather than the person; mass 
production and mass marketing have forced per- 


sons into preconceived molds and denied them 


their individuality. All this has been proceeding 


_ while religion has had less and less influence in 


the life of Western man. 


af 


As a result, Dawson 


- maintains, our Western culture has become highly 


/ artificial: 


On the one hand, man is sheltered from the 
direct impact of reality, while on the other he is 
subjected to a growing pressure which makes for 
social conformity. He seldom has to think for ~ 
himself or make vital decisions. His whole life 


WS) 


Is spent inside highly organized artificial units— 
factory, trade union, office, civil service, party— 
and his success or failure depends on his relations 
with this organization. If the Church were one 
of these compulsory organizations modern man 
would be religious, but since it is voluntary, and 
makes demands on his spare time, it is felt to be 
superfluous and unnecessary. 


A third Dawson thesis that underscores the 
urgency of The Crisis of Western Education deals 
with the Westernization of the world. Along 
with many other analysts of contemporary affairs, 
Dawson perceives that the Asian and African 
peoples are now being westernized. New na- 
tional leaders on these two continents have gen- 
erally rejected their past cultures and religions 
in favor of Western culture, which has demon- 
strated its power and efficiency. The important 
question for us and for the entire world is what 
form of westernization will prevail on these con- 
tinents and generally throughout the world? Will 
it be the Western heresy of communism? Will 
it be the post-Christian kind of Western cul- 
ture generally found in the Americas and western 
Europe? Or will it be the genuine Christian 
culture which once predominated in the Western 
world and is still the culture of a minority in this 
civilization? The answer to these questions, 
Dawson would hold, depends partly on the mis- 
sionary and partly on what happens in Western 


- education in the next decade or so. 


The purpose of the Christian religion, of 
course, is not to revive or promote any particular 
culture. But missionaries who bring the Glad 
Tidings to the world will be demonstrating what 
lies at the heart of Western Christian culture and 
will be showing that technological excellence 1s 
a national development but not the essence of 
Western culture. In similar fashion Dawson calls 
on Catholic educationalists and Catholic institu- 
tions to study Christian culture in order to pre- 
serve it in the face of current secularism. He 
observes of American Catholics: 


They were the legitimate heirs of a much richer 
cultural inheritance than anything that American 
Protestantism knew, and now that they are free to 
enter into their inheritance, they will ultimately be 
able to exert an increasing influence on American 
thought and culture. It is obvious that this is 
an infinitely more important issue than the ques- 
tions of political influence, questions which have 
a certain journalistic appeal but which only touch 
the surface of Catholic life. 


....It is not enough for Catholics to confine 
their efforts to the education of the Catholic 
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minority. If they want to preserve Catholic edu- 
cation in a secularized society, they have got to do 
something about non-Catholic education also The 
future of civilization depends on the fate of the 
majority, and so long as nothing is done to counter- 
act the present trend of modern education the mind 
of the masses must become increasingly alienated 
from the whole tradition of Christian culture. 


Dawson therefore comes to the climax of his 
argument in these words: “What I do believe 
very strongly is that the time has come to consider 
the possibility of introducing the study of Chris- 
tian culture as an objective historical reality into 
the curriculum of university studies. ...It would 
initiate the student into a world that was un- 
known or at best half known, and at the same 
time it would deepen his knowledge of modern 
culture by showing its genetic relation to the 
culture of the past.” 

Dawson is here making a fundamental and— 
in the right sense of the word—a “radical” pro- 
posal for improving and directing higher educa- 
tion, which has drifted in this democratic age and 
has futilely groped to find its function—whether 
it should be vocational, utilitarian, societal, or 
what.- It is my conviction that Dawson proposes 
a way in which it can find its bearing and effec- 
tually perform one of its primaty functions: that 
of integrating and passing on the culture to 
which it belongs. 

What Dawson is trying to do is to rescue 
Western liberal education from the drift toward 
secularism and specialization’ which produces 
graduates who are not really educated persons. 
They are technologists who. ‘become merely an 
instrament of the industrialist or the bureaucrat, 
a worker ant in an insect society.” Christian 
culture cannot survive in a society of such people, 
for they neither understand nor appreciate the 
life of the spirit, indeed anything outside their 
area of specialization. Dawson is realistic enough 
to acknowledge that we cannot try to revive the 
classics in order to avoid the evil of higher educa- 
tion becoming a chaos of competing specialisms. 
Here he makes the important point that the study 
of classics is not to be considered the same thing 
as a liberal education, although it was at one time 
the’ core of Western humanistic education. 

His proposal is to save the liberal arts from 
further. disintegration by making the study of 
Christian, culture the center of the curriculum. 
For Dawson believes “that the study oe Christian 
culture is the missing link. which it is essential 
to supply if the tradition of Western education 
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and Western culture is to survive.” Only by 
such study, he is convinced, is it possible for one 
to understand the nature and achievements of 
Western culture, how it came to be, how it has 
changed, to what extent it is still Christian, and 
what is unique about it. 

Dawson explains carefully that the study of 
Christian culture is not a theological study, nor a 
study of simply the Christian classics. It is a 
cultural study in the historical and sociological 
sense, paying special attention to social institu- 
tions and moral values, but not ignoring Christian 
literary and artistic achievements. Such a study, 
Dawson is convinced, should be undertaken by 
all colleges and universities in the Western world 
in order to preserve and develop what is dis- 
tinctively Western: the tradition of liberal edu- 
cation in the face of specialization and vocational- 
ism; the maintenance of a unified culture against 
the forces of nationalism and racialism. The 
Catholic college has the further obligation, he in- 
sists, of preserving the tradition of Christian cul- 
ture in the age of secularism. 


There are many who believe that Dawson is 
asking for an ideal impossible of realization in 
the contemporary technological world. These are 
people who believe that Christians must lead a 
dual life, that they can live both as citizens of a 
secularized technological society and as citizens 
of the City of God. They also believe that the 
Church can exist as a self-contained society in a 
secularized world that is ignorant of the claims 
of the spirit. 


Dawson is not unaware of the difficulty of 
reversing the trend of the last two centuries of 
Western history. But to him difficulty is not 
impossibility. He argues that there is nothing 
mutually exclusive between technology and_re- 
ligion, They are distinct in nature, methods and 
aims. They are complementary rather than ex- 
clusive. Each can take its rightful position, Daw- 
son insists, only through “the radical reorientation 
of buleore to spiritual ends.” But this reorianta-_ 
tion depends on the reform of higher education 
which Dawson advocates i in The Crisis vs Western 
Education, 


_ Dawson's. argument is conmmelangs. It ea 
to be discussed thoroughly by educators it 
churchmen, as well as interest citizens of the 
Western world, as to ways and means of best 
pursuing the study of Christian culture in. order 
to, pienereo and entich, it at this. ‘point in its 
histdrplody ziti 2noizinob Issiy si 
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Warder’s Review 


Federal Aid to Education Delusion 

A DEADLOCK HAS DEVELOPED in the House 
Education and Labor Committee over the 
controversial $2,483 million Administration. bill 
to. provide more classrooms and higher teachers’ 
salaries during the next three years for the public 
schools. Several influential members of this 
Committee have stood firm on just grounds 
against the approval of such Federal aid if no 
concession is made to private and parochial 
schools in the form of loans under an extension 
of the National Defense Act. There is another 
obdurate group of Congressmen who might vote 
for the Administration bill but in their misguided 
defense of the principle of separation of Church 
and State are unwilling to go along with aid for 
independent schools. Many of the Congressmen 
in both camps are beginning to lean in the direc- 
tion of a cautious and honest hesitation about 
committing Congress and the American people 
to any massive Federal aid to education program. 
If the Administration’s bill fails to pass during 
this congressional session some of the more ardent 
champions of the public school lobby will prob- 
ably accuse the advocates of loans to independent 
schools of subordinating the welfare of public 


school children to their own special interest. It , 


would be better for all concerned if the Admin- 
istration’s Aid bill were defeated on its own 
unproven merits. The slanted statistics and 
loaded arguments gathered and dispensed by the 
U.S. Department of Education, the N.E.A., and 
the public school lobbyists have sounded an alarm 
about a critical shortage of classrooms and 
teachers that can be relieved only by Federal 
Aid. Several painstaking and unbiased studies 
_have challenged this distorted picture. Mr. Roger 
A. Freeman in a highly regarded study made for 
the Institute for Social Science Research on 
“School Needs in the Decade Ahead” has fore- 
; cast a requirement of 60,000 new classrooms per 
year for the sixties which is 10,000 fewer class- 
. rooms than the local communities have been 
building on their own in the last few years with- 
out Federal aid. It has not been publicized but 
the chief of the’ Projection | Section in the Office 
of | Education came ‘up vat a — uester - 
61,000 classrooms. = 

~The loud claims ‘about’ fie! anita anche 
shortage also belongs in the realm of fiction. 


Between 1953 and 1959 the number of certified 
teachers in the public. schools increased thirty- 
four per cent, while pupil enrollment rose only 
twenty-five percent. There is now one certified 
teacher available for each twenty-five pupils. Cur- 
rent trends point toward an ever increasing num- 
ber of available and qualified teaching personnel. 
During the past few years more and more stu- 
dents are enrolling in college to become teachers; 
one-third of today’s college enrollment is made up 
of students preparing to become certified teachers. 
Teachers’ salary schedules too are no longer -a 
discouragement to aspiring pedagogues. Teachers’ 
incomes between 1953 and 1960 improved more 
than most labor or white collar groups as the 
percentage of teachers earning less than $3,500 
per year dropped from sixty-two per cent to 
thirteen per cent and the percentage in the over 
$4,500 income bracket moved up from fifteen per 
cent to fifty-seven per cent. Many authorities 
are inclined to anticipate a teacher surplus rather 
than a teacher shortage in the not too distant 
future. 

The proponents of aid to public schools insist 
that this aid is essential to fill the economic gap 
in the ability of many of the states to provide 
adequate standards of education. As this theory 
works out we find the great bulk of the states 
will have to contribute more in taxes than they 
will receive in aid in order to assist the less 
affluent states, most of which are in the South 
and include such oil-rich pauper states as Texas 
and Oklahoma. This share-the-wealth-of-the- 
states scheme for public education would be 
understandable if competent findings did not 
reveal that the so-called underprivileged states 
have the ability to pay for adequate facilites and 
teachers’ salaries if their school boards would 
vote the required bond issues and their citizens 
would show a willingness to pay the needed taxes. 
What assurance is there that these states will be 
any more willing to use Federal aid wisely and 
well if they are apathetic about. supporting better 
education’ from their own resources?,. 

Our American system, of public. ees has 
SoRe Ns free because the financing and the 
reigns of control have been kept local and, there- 


fore close: to the parents and: people who are 
sending their children to the schools. Regardless 
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of the easy assurances to the contrary Federal aid 
would weave an ever-widening net of Federal 
control over our public schools and smother our 
democratic heritage of local control. In educa- 
tion as in so many other aspects of our national 
life it is political and social folly for the people 
to create an encroaching Federal bureaucracy to 
dispense aid which they are capable of providing 
for themselves through the more responsive 
authority of the state and local communities. 


DeAn 


Wage-Price Policy and the 
Economic Outlook 


rh Pes ARE PERSUASIVE SIGNS that a brisk 
recovery is under way from the recent reces- 
sion. The turning point seems to have occurred 
last April as business shifted from the liquidation 
to the restocking of inventories, thereby stimu- 
lating a gradual upturn in production and employ- 
ment. Fortune magazine which has been remark- 
ably correct in its economic forecasts has predicted 
a two per cent rise in gross national product this 
year and an eight per cent improvement in 1962. 
The economic horizon looms so bright to Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Dillion that in a talk this 
June before the National Press Club he said that 
by this time next year “we may well be in the 
midst of an economic boom.” 

Secretary Dillion, showing a prudent regard for 
the dangerous prospect of wage-price inflation 
which “‘is greater in good times than bad,” issued 
the customary call for restraint on the part of 
labor and management in making their wage- 
price decisions. On how many similar occasions 
have presidents and highly placed government 
officials pleaded these counsels of restraint only 
subsequently to have them ignored by manage- 
ment and labor in their power struggle around 
the bargaining table. 

In his proposal of a bargaining principle that 
would allow wage increases without price infla- 
tion, Mr. Dillion referred to the often cited for- 
mula that “wage increases should be geared to 
increases in productivity.” The literal implica- 
tion of this statement is that labor should be the 
exclusive beneficiary of improvements in produc- 
tivity through higher wages. If, however, we 
apply the principles of social justice and the com- 
mon good, then we are bound to hold that the 
fruits of progress in productivity belong not only 
to labor but to the stockholders, management, and 
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consumers who are also participants in the inter- 
dependent economic process. In order to pass 
along gains in productivity without inflation 
these gains must be distributed proportionally in 
the form of higher wages for workers, higher 
earnings for stockholders, improved salaries for 
management, and lower prices for that forgotten 
man of our times, the consumer. It is true that 
higher wages put more purchasing power into the 
hands of the workers who have the bargaining 
power to command them, but it takes lower prices 
to put more purchasing power into the hands of 
all the people. 


Our national economy has reached a juncture 
where ‘full employment for our steadily expand- 
ing labor force’ depends not only on holding 
prices ‘to a tie’ but even on lowering them. A 
recent editorial in Life magazine underscored a 
prevalent downward pressure on prices that is 
growing as a result of more intense price rivalry 
at home and in foreign markets and as a con- 
sequence of the step-up in antitrust prosecutions. 
The recent move on the part of U.S. steel pro- 
ducers to reduce the price of concrete reinforcing 
bars $20 to $40 a ton in order to meet the com- 
petition of Belgium and Luxembourg producers 
is not an isolated incident. The ability of certain 
giant companies to control markets by price 
leadership is no longer going unchallenged. 
When a small Southwest producer led the way in 
a price reduction through cutting wire rope prices 
ten per cent, a major steel producer executive 
remarked that he had “upset the apple cart.” 
Usually a business revival brings an upturn in 
prices, but this time, so far at least, both the 
consumer price index and the wholesale price 
index have remained comparatively stable. 


As the major industries negotiate their labor 
contracts in the months ahead they can choose to 
either acknowledge the economic handwriting on 
the wall and exercise restraint or irresponsibly 
pursue their own selfish interests and open the 
flood gates of inflation. The representatives of 
management and labor for the automobile indus- 
try who are now engaged in negotiating a new 
contract may establish a critically important prec- 
edent. They could initiate an enlightened course 
in economic statesmanship by making it a part 
of their policy to share the economic gains of 
their industry with the consumers through lower, 
ptices. Should their action be the first step in 
the resumption of another wage-price spiral then 

(Continued on page 131) 


The Social 


Theory 


Natural Law and the Future 
of Ecumenism 


N HIS MCAULEY LECTURE for 1958, Bishop 

John J. Wright of Pittsburgh observes, “The 
Protestant is perfectly free in the realm of dogma. 
He may choose, accept, reject or make his own 
those doctrines which his private interpretation, 
his emancipated intellect, his religious experience 
or his theological sense dictate. In matters of 
morals and of religious discipline he is largely 
free to choose for himself in accordance with the 
demands of his spiritual development or the 
voice of his autonomous conscience. Private 
interpretation is not limited by the modern Prot- 
estant to dogma, the Apostles’ Creed and the 
pages of the Bible. It extends to moral matters, 
to the Ten Commandments and even, as in the 
cases of race suicide, abortion and divorce, to the 
Natural Law itself.” 

The modern or liberal Protestant is to be dis- 
tinguished from the Protestant fundamentalist 
who finds his uncompromising security solely 
within a private interpretation of the Scriptures. 
The liberal Protestants foster scholarship and 
literacy, attune their beliefs to the circumstances 
and spirit of the age, and in general attempt to 
solidify those beliefs through the categorical phi- 
losophy of the 19th century German philosopher, 
Immanual Kant. Also, they retain the trademark 
of the Reformation: an unconcern for tradition. 
Needless to say, this unconcern applies to the 
Protestant tradition as well as the Catholic. 

_ However, the liberal Protestants, unlike Luther 
and the hardcore fundamentalists, are generously 
tolerant of theological diversity; in fact, they 
encourage the prerogative of each man to disagree 
with whatever proposition he finds irreconcilable 
‘to his own framework of Christian values, and, 
necessarily then, to select his beliefs with a reas- 
‘suring modicum of objectivity. This relativism 
in dogma stems in large part from the epistemo- 
ogical tenets of Kantian philosophy, which holds 
at man’s intellect cannot contain absolute certi- 
ude of anything; therefore, that man can make no 


. 


hilosophy where the intellect is forever uncertain 


Procedure —— 


final judgment on any truth. In such a skeptical 


Apostolate 


Action 


of all truths, truth itself, objectively speaking, 
even takes on a relative aspect. It is easy to see, 
therefore, why voluntarism plays so large a part 
in Protestant theology: “Believe on the Lord 
Jesus and thou shalt be saved” is a rule flexible 
enough to fit almost any set of dogma, and vague 
enough to outlast it. 

While the Protestants are tolerant of theologi- 
cal diversity however, Gustave Weigel, S.J., 
points out that they are intolerant of conformity 
in dogma and any common consensus of theo- 
logians. The “mustness’” implied in the mages- 
terium of the Church goes against the Protestant 
grain of voluntarism and, in a different sense, 
against Kantian skepticism. 

With this in mind, the nature and the future 
of Protestant and Catholic ecumenics takes on a 
new dimension. Ecumenism has come to mean 
unity, and the prerequisite of unity is compati- 
bility. In an article printed in Commonweal 
several months ago, Dom Bede Griffiths, O.S.B., 
spoke of the three roads to unity common to 
Catholics and Protestants: the Bible, the Liturgy, 


‘and ecumenism. It is an acknowledged fact that 


Protestant theologians developed the science of 
Biblical exegises, since one of the principles of 
the Reformation was that “the Bible should be 
in the hands of every Christian to be the guide 
and inspiration of his life.” Another principle 
was that the worship of the Christian people 
should be the common worship of the “priestly 
people” in its own tongue. But as Dom Griffiths 
points out, the Church comes before the Bible, 
and has alone the right to interpret it. Also, he 
shows that worship in its deepest sense is sacri- 
fice, and the Sacrifice of the Mass is the central 
prayer of the Church. Protestants, on the other 
hand, recognize neither the Church as the sole 
interpreter of Scriptures, nor the Mass as a con- 
tinuous sacrificial prayer. 

Although disagreement on the function and 
interpretation of the Bible, and also on the nature 
of worship, constitutes a major division between 
Protestants and Catholics, agreement on these 
two subjects would not constitute unity in the 
true sense; nonetheless, it would certainly imple- 
ment mutual compatibility. But as Bishop 
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Wright suggests in his lecture, the Protestant’s 
individual autonomy in the realm of dogma leads 
even to the Natural Law itself, and as long as 
there is disagreement over the Natural Law, the 
twain ecumenisms of Protestants and Catholics 
shall never meet. 


Disagreement over Natural Law is most basic 
to any discussion of ecumenism because it is here 
that Thomistic rational theology clashes with 
Lutheran voluntarism, but more than this, be- 
cause the very definitions of human nature given 
by the Reformationists and the Church meet head 
on, and meet uncompromisingly. Luther pro- 
claimed that due to original sin man’s nature is 
depraved, and because he is so internally corrupt 
he can no longer control concupiscence through 
his reason and can no longer attain his salvation 
through the exercise of good, works, even with 
the help of God's grace. Hence, Luther neces- 
sarily advocated voluntarism, The problem in 
point is compounded when the element of Kan- 
tian relativist philosophy is added, since the 
Church holds that the Natural Law can be nat- 
urally known to all men, and the philosophy of 
liberal Protestants declares no truths can be held 
as certain. 


Of course, while the problem has been com- 
pounded, it has also been oversimplified. Many 
liberal Protestants are not, at least consciously, 
voluntaristic or Kantian. Others subscribe to the 
theology of Karl Barth, Emil Brunner or Paul 
Tillich. Still others, in the grand Protestant tra- 
dition, effect an almost instinctive theology de- 
rived from personal mood and temperament.. In 
the broad sense though, that Protestantism can be 
more or less equated with the peculiar volun- 
tarism advocated by Martin Luther, and that in 
general Protestant ecumenical leaders are partial 
to Kantian philosophy, it is perhaps legitimate to 
speak of a liberal Protestant theology as such, 
solvent though it may be to individual manipula- 
Reade lat’ on ol sari Asatte bi Heeb ae 
The Catholic Church teaches that by the fall 
man’s nature was not depraved, but deprived, 
deprived of certain preternatural gifts which facil- 
itated salvation. Notable among these gifts was 
integrity, by which man was able to control per- 
fectly his sense appetites through his reason. But 
the Church teaches that even after the fall man 
is still able, with the ‘help of divine grace, to 
control concupiscence through ‘his reason, how- 
ever imperfect, such control maybe. Also, in 
opposition to. Kantian philosophy, the Church 
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teaches—through the common authority of her 
theologians, especially that of the Angelic Doc- 
tor—that man’s intellect has truth as its direct 
object, and that natural truths can be held as 
certain. 

What, then, is the Natural Law, the respective 
Catholic and Protestant attitudes toward it, and 
its possible effect on the future of ecumenism? 
Dr. Charles E. Morton, a Baptist theologian cur- 
rently professor of religion at Dillard University, 
New Orleans, maintains that “Catholics hold that 
Natural Law prescribes certain concrete princi- 
ples and structures that must be fostered if the 
essential moral context of life is to be pre- 
served.... This ethical conception of Natural 
Law which is held by Catholics is supported by 
a total view that interprets the world as an ex- 
pression of divine sovereignty and guidance. 
Integral to this view is the belief that human 
nature is endowed by God with a structure that 
manifests the intent of His Creation, knowledge 
of which is accessible to reason unaided by reve- 
lation. Thus the demands of Natural Law are 
everywhere the same and intelligible to all men.” 
(The Catholic World, February, 1960.) 


The impression given by Dr. Morton is that 
the Church accounts for the Natural Law as a 
little set of laws which are implanted in all men 
at birth, a complete set of rational solutions to 
all moral problems of man and society. Az 
contraire, the Natural Law is not a rational 
knowledge derived from a definition of rational 
human nature, but a knowledge of inclination, a 
moral imperative. Although Dr. Morton’s sum- 
mation was correct, he did not clarify the fact 
that the “‘certain concrete principles” were for- 
mulated by the Church according to the moral 
inclination of human nature, which is in all men 
the same, and that the “total view” which sup- 
ports Natural Law is the Eternal Law of God. 
Or in the words of Thomas Aquinas, “the Natural 
Law is nothing else than the rational creature's 
participation in the Eternal Law.” It might be 
observed, however, that the Church has never 
declared that the faithful must believe in the 
Natural Law as an article of faith, or as an essen- 
tial tenet of dogma. Any discussion of Natural 
Law, no matter how intimately the subjec _may- 

: 


be involved with moral or dogmatic theology, is 
nonetheless a philosophical problem pertaining to 
the ethical nature of man. In view! of: the fact 
that through her common: magesterium | the 
Church has implicitly acknowledged: that. the 
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is a Natural Law inherent in all men, an out- 
right denial of its existence or universality would 
be contrary to the mind of the Church, — 

The Protestant views on Natural Law are, as 
on most any matter, quite varied. The view gen- 
erally held is that there is a Natural Law, which 
law is a set of ‘“‘norms” that can be deviated from 
in individual instances where the happiness of the 
individual is at stake. An instance would be that 
an individual may practice artificial birth control 
if children would impose an unwanted economic 
burden on him, or if they would interfere with 
the deeply personal wife-husband companionship 
created by marriage. The individual then can 
exempt himself from the norm as he sees fit, 
making the Natural Law, for all practical pur- 
poses, neither actual nor universal. Whence 
springs the Natural Law as it is defined by the 
liberal Protestants is difficult to surmise, since 
man’s skeptical reason certainly could not have 
invented such norms, and man’s depraved nature 
could not have any inclination to mortal good. 
The answer is that with such basic propositions 
as described above, the Protestants could not 
come up with any Natural Law other than the 
“general norm’ variety because the hand that 
nailed up the ninety-five theses on Wittenburg 
Cathedral also circumscribed about each indi- 
vidual a boundary declaring each man to be an 
individual universe, each man an island, entire 
unto himself. General norms were invented 
merely as beacon lights. 


, ee 
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The conflict over Natural Law then, ultimately 


rests upon defining man as either deprived or 


depraved, as either having or not having an in- 
clination to moral good, as either being able or 
unable to participate in the Eternal Law. The 
unity of Christians, world peace, and a just social 
order are the common aims of the Catholic as 
well as the Protestant ecumenical. movements; 
unity demands authority, peace implies harmony, 
and a just social order must rest upon human 
nature properly conceived, and justice in the 
ascendancy over personal inclination. Catholics 
and Protestants may improve their respective com- 
patibility in great strides as they engage in com- 
‘munal effort over the liturgy’s true nature and 


: the Bible’s true interpreter, but their compati- 
bility will never merge into unity as long as the 


‘Natural Law is present on the continent, and 
absent, more or less, from the islands. 


oe 
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Parish Credit Unions in Australia 


ie IS A WELL-KNOWN fact that the CCU and 
* the Central Bureau have pioneered and have 
fostered through the years the development of 
parish credit unions in the country. Father J. ib 
Gallagher of the Diocese of Sydney, Australia, 
recently called on us at the Central Bureau be- 
cause he had heard and read about our long- 
standing interest in parish credit unions. He was 
quite enthusiastic about the progress that has 
been made in the Sydney diocese in the organiza- 
tion of parish credit unions. He has been serving 
as a coordinator of this effort and informed us 
that there are approximately thirty active parish 
credit unions in Sydney at this time. 


“The Cottage Discussion,” Father Gallagher 
related, constitutes the basis for the organization 
of the individual parish credit unions. Accord- 
ing to this plan a small group of parishioners 
meet in one of their homes or cottages for the 
purpose of discussing the credit union as a means 
of cooperatively dealing with their common credit 
problems. During and after their formation each 
credit union can secure counsel. from a diocesan 
group known as the Credit Union Cooperative 
Development, which makes available the pooled 
experience of all the parish credit unions estab- 
lished in the diocese. This group does not inter- 
fere in any way with the independent operation 
of each credit union. 

Father Gallagher views the credit union not as 
an end in itself but as a possible first step on 
the part of parishioners in organizing and work- 
ing together to solve their social and economic 
problems in other fields such as housing, pur- 
chasing and the like. 


(Continued from page 128) 


we must be prepared for some dire economic con- 
sequences. It is sheer self deception to believe 
that we can “keep our products in competition 
with foreign products” and continue to raise 
rather than lower our prices. Moreover, we can- 
not hope to back up our burgeoning foreign aid 
program without the lower prices needed to sell 
more U.S. goods abroad. Finally, unless our pro- 
ductivity gains are translated into cheaper prices 
with the resulting bigger sales at home the out- 
look for an intensified rate of economic growth 
and higher levels of employment is bleak indeed. 

a Jisiilucd Lest yinv,2'eiag? .22BDidA Sie 


Social Review 


Bishops Urge Hollywood Reform 


ie ROMAN CATHOLIC Episcopal Committee 
for Motion Pictures, Radio and Television 
deplored in a recent statement the production and 
exhibition of immoral films, and called for “an 
unmistakeable national protest” against Holly- 
wood. The prelates accused movie producers of 
a “new-found prediliction for pornographic and 
perverted subject matter’ and termed the situa- 
tion a ‘national crisis.”’ 


They also urged the industry to reform its self- 
regulatory procedures under a production code 
that they said had been “rendered inoperative 
by the connivance of commercial-minded  syco- 
phants.” The statement was issued in anticipa- 
tion of the annual renewal of the Legion of 
Decency pledge on December 11. 


The Legion of Decency reported that films it clas- 
sified as objectionable had risen from 14.59 per cent 
in 1959 to 24.33 per cent in 1960. Whereas the 
Bishops objected to cheap and tawdry teen-age dramas 
in 1959, this years statement is aimed at the so-called 
quality productions aimed at an adult audience. 

The Bishops continued: ‘“‘Not only have these pic- 
tures violated, in new and daring ways, basic Judaeo- 
Christian norms of decency but in many instances they 
have been the meretricious purveyors of wanton and 
immoral themes, of dissolute standards of moral behav- 
ior and of permiscuous philosophies which undermine 
the very basis upon which our American culture and 
way of life have long been established.” 


Spanish Farm Co-ops 


Some 6,000 FARM co-ops, many of them organ- 
ized by the Catholic Church in Spain, are in- 
creasing production in vital exports such as wine, 
olives and fruits, and are reaping generous bene- 
fits for the 1,200,00 members. Of their yearly 
output, valued at $16,500,000, the co-ops sell 
about one-third to the foreign markets. 


The Church in Spain has a large stake in the 
Spanish co-ops; of the 100 leaders at a recent 


Eugenic Protection Law 


“Fi OUR ABORTIONS A MINUTE” was the head- 
line of the widely-read and influential Jap- 
anese magazine, Yomuuri Shukan. The article 
based its views on statistical findings, making no 
reference to religious considerations. It called for 
concentrated educational measures before and 
during the early years of marriage to stop the 
trend. 


“To too many Japanese, making a go of their finances 
means birth control, and birth control—by a rather easy- 
going definition—means having an abortion, be it 
legal or illegal,” the magazine said. Tracing the his- 
tory of the present situation, the article pointed out 
that a law passed in 1948 makes it legal for a mother 
to receive an abortion for the purpose of protecting 
her own health; a later amendment makes it legal for 
financial reasons. The law, called the Eugenic Pro- 
tection Law, soon became identified with ‘easy abor- 
tion’ in the public mind. 

The article gave many statistics, including that one 
of every 500 mothers died in an abortion. In the 
last ten years, more than ten million ‘‘babies-to-be-born” 
were lost through abortions. The magazine blamed, 
besides the Eugenic Protection Law, the ‘male selfish- 
ness and female ignorance” prevalent in Japan on this 
subject. In 1959, for example, there were 1,622,819 
births, and 1,098,853 abortions. The total population 
of Japan is now 94,300,000, ranking in fifth place in 
the world for population. 


Official Symbol for Sea Apostleship 


pe NATIONAL CATHOLIC Apostleship of the 
Sea Conference released a new Marian 
emblem which will serve as the official symbol 
of the sea apostleship of the United States. The 
design shows the Blessed Virgin standing above 
an anchor, ancient symbol of the cross and of 
hope, and a life preserver with the motto Aposto- 
latus Maris, Apostleship of the Sea. 


The life preserver encloses a compass, and symbolizes: 
conscience, man’s guide to eternity. The nautical direc- 
tion of north is indicated by the fleur-de-lis, the French 
form of the lily, another symbol of the Blessed Virgin. 
The Virgin wears a crown of stars, honoring her as. 
the Queen of Heaven. The stars, traditional nautica 
guides, recall such Marian titles as Star of the Sea and 
Unfailing Star. as 


national cooperative’s congress at Murcia, half 
were priests. Some of the most productive co-ops 
in northern Spain are run by Catholic groups. 


Many of these groups are survivors of the once 
powerful Catholic Confederation of Farm Unions, which 
had some 2,750 units with a membership of 275,000 
families. The Confederation was suppressed in 1940 
by the Falange, Spain’s only legal political party. 


Historical Studies and Notes 


Loretto and Her Sesquicentennial 


"And this day shall be memorable to you, and you shall 
keep it a feast unto the Lord.’ Exod. XII, 14. 


is DATE OF THE FOUNDATION of the Con- 
gregation of the Sisters of Loretto,” the 
pioneer sisterhood in the United States of Amer- 
ica, is without doubt, for Reverend Charles 
Nerinckx in the second chapter of his Rule of 
the Society and School of Loretto, Kentucky,” 
printed in London in 1820, says of the place and 
the time: 


“A small spot of land, of about 50 acres, 
unmeasured, indifferent for natural con- 
veniences, bought by Sister Ann Rhodes for 
$75 for the Society, about the chapel of St. 
Charles on Hardin’s Creek, County of Wash- 
ington, United States of America, called 
Little Loretto, was begun the 25th of April, 
28120 


Mary Rhodes, a talented and well educated 
young woman had recently come from Maryland 
to visit her brother Bennet Rhodes, who lived 
with his family on Hardin’s Creek, not far from 
St. Charles Church. During this visit, Mary no- 
ticed that her brother's children were growing 
up without the advantage of a Catholic education 
such as she had been privileged to have in Mary- 
land. Tradition says that she was educated by 
Mother Theresa Lalor, foundress of the Religious 
at the Visitation Convent in Georgetown. She 
was distressed at the lack of education among 
these children and those of the area and ap- 
pealed to Father Nerinckx for permission to un- 
dettake the religious education not only of her 
own relatives but also of the children of the 
‘neighborhood. Father Nerinckx had prayed that 
such an offer might be made to him, and he 
‘readily granted the permission. School opened 
‘in a little log cabin which some settlers had 
abandoned. The small building was soon filled 
to capacity. In the meantime Miss Christina 
‘Stuart saw the good that was being effected and 
ffered to assist with the work. Mary Rhodes and 
1) The official title of the Sisters of Loretto is the 
ongregation of the Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of 


Cross. However, the popular title “Sisters of 
oretto” will be used in this article. 


(o) 


t+ the Loretto Motherhouse, Nerinx, Kentucky. 


2) A copy of the Rule, ete., of 1820 is in the Archive 


Christina Stuart lived for a time with Bennet 
Rhodes and his wife, but their home was the 
meeting place of woodsmen, trappers and fron- 
tiersmen who were not in sympathy with their 
movement to educate the children. They called 
it foolish nonsense. For this and other reasons 
the two young women decided to live in the log 
cabin which adjoined the school house. Almost 
immediately another young woman, Nancy 
Havern, asked to join them. 

The people were curious about this new under- 
taking and were not at all in favor of it. The 
result was that they began to comment unjustly 
and unnecessarily about it. Father Nerinckx 
explained the work to the parishioners and 
assured them that the undertaking would be bene- 
ficial to all who supported it. It seems that the 
Sisters wore no distinguishing garb at this time. 
Father Nerinckx accordingly felt that some sort 
of habit would be an asset. On June 29, 1812, 
Mary Rhodes, Christina Stuart and Nancy Havern 
received the veil and became the first members 
of what today is known as the Congregation of 
the Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross. 


‘At the time, however, it was called the Little 


Society of the Friends of Mary at the Foot of the 
Cross. They retained their baptismal names and 
became known as Sister Mary Rhodes, Sister Mary 
Christina Stuart and Sister Anne Havern. In 
July, 1812, Nellie Morgan received the dress of 
a postulant and Ann Rhodes and Sarah Havern 
received the veil. Departing from precedent, 
Nellie Morgan on receiving her veil in August 
took the name of Sister Mary Clare. 

The life of Father Charles Nerinckx has been 
so fully written, and is so well known to the 
student of Catholic Church History, that only 
the more salient features will be stressed here. 


Father Charles Nerinckx 


The “Apostle of Kentucky,” as Father Nerinckx 
has so often been called, was born on October 2, 
1761, in the little village of Herffelingen in 
Brabant. This was a time when both Europe and 
the United States of America were on the verge 
of political chaos. The Bourbon rulers had de- 
generated from their former glory. Voltaire, the 
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forerunner of the Jacobins, was preparing the 
way for the French Revolution. England was 
smarting under the defeat of Braddock. The Cath- 
olic Church lay stricken in the English colonies 
of the United States of America. Catholics were 
compelled to hide from sight in New York and 
Philadelphia. They were disfranchised in Mary- 
land. God was raising up apostles to guide these 
people and Father Charles Nerinckx was among 
these valiant men. It was traditional in the 
Nerinckx family to respond to challenge. Many 
members of the family had become priests and 
sisters, dedicated to the service of God and the 
Catholic Church. Great was the spiritual and 
social heritage of Charles Nerinckx. He took his 
course in philosophy at the renowned University 
of Louvain; in the fall of 1771, he entered the 
Seminary of Mechlin and was ordained on the 
Feast of St. Charles Borromeo, November 4, 
1785. 

Soon after this his Bishop assigned him to the 
assistant pastorship of the Cathedral Church at 
Romauld in Mechlin. There by his own choice 
began his apostolate among the poor of the city. 
Later the Archbishop named him pastor of the 
parish-at Everberg-Meerbeke in the Province of 
Brabant. _ Everberg-Meerbeke was the center of 
revolutionary activity, and to combat the spirit 
of indifferentism and hostility, Father Nerinckx 
began his work among the children. . Like many 
of his fellow workers, he was driven: from his 
native land by the soldiery of the French Revo- 
lution. By 1797, the danger was so great that 
he had to seek refuge in a hospital in Dender- 
monde. Here he worked among the stricken 
soldiers and other sufferers. This seclusion 
lasted for four years, during which time the 
political and religious situation did not improve. 
Father Nerinckx was unafraid of danger, but he 
sought a place where his spiritual ministrations 
would bear most fruit. After much thought and 
prayer he began to feel that he was destined by 
God for the foreign missionary fields. India 
held his attention until he read a letter describing 
the great need for priests in the missions of the 
United States of America. 

He was recommended by Princess Amalie 
Galitizen, mother of Demetrius Galitizen, a 
young Prussian nobleman and priest doing mis- 
sionary work in Pennsylvania, to Bishop John 
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He remained there until May, 1805, when, weary 
of study and anxious for active missionary work, 
he asked permission to go to Kentucky with a 
party of Trappist monks, who were setting out 
their Kentucky foundations. The wagon in 
which the Trappists were travelling broke down. 
Father Nerinckx realized his services were not 
needed and, eager to get to his destination, de- 
cided to break away from this slow moving 
caravan. He bought a horse and continued the 
journey alone, arriving at the home of Reverend 
Theodore Badin, St. Sephen’s farm, as it was 
called, on July 18, 1805. 

Father Nerinckx saw at once that more’ mis- 
sionaries were needed. In his great zeal he wrote 
to priests in Europe and influenced several to 
come. to the United States. A journey. to: solicit 
funds was made and the money and works of 
art which he brought back were used to assist 
the various missions, in the New World, more 
especially those in Kentucky. 


Father Nerinckx was a man of zeal, broad 
vision and far sightedness. The West he knew 
was too distant to depend upon the East, and 
that not only priests but also a bishop were neces- 
sary. In letters still extant he recommended 
Father Theodore Badin for the new see, but 
Father Badin was loathe to accept this responsi- 
bility and refused it. Father Nerinckx then went 
in person to Baltimore and pleaded for the con- 
secration of Most Reverend Benedict Joseph 
Flaget—who was consecrated Bishop of Bards- 
town, Kentucky, on November 4, 1810, by Arch- 
bishop John Carroll of Baltimore. Bishop Flaget, 
handicapped by poverty, did not leave Baltimore 
until May 11, 1811, reaching Louisville on June 
4, 1811, whence Father Nerinckx escorted him 
to Bardstown. They arived there on June 9, 
1811. a 

In the meantime Bishop Carroll was observing 
the Belgian missionary, Father Charles Nerinckx, 
with admiration and interest; and it is not sur- 
prising that he suggested the name of Father 
Nerinckx for the bishopric of Louisiana. Nor. 
is it surprising that Father Nerinckx, a man of 
deep humility and one who much preferred the 
actual mission field, refused the honor. i. 
_ He had sought means of educating the children 
of his parish even before the advent of Bishop 


Flaget. And this brings us to the crowning glory | 
of his life, the founding of the Sisters of Loretto _ 
at the Foot of the Cross. The specific needs of 

the children of the Kentuck Seer a ; 


Carroll of Baltimore. In 1804, Father Nerinckx 
studied English at Georgetown University and 
prepared himself for the missions in Kentucky. 
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theavily upon his soul. In them he saw the hope 
cof the Catholic Church in the United States of 
‘America. To meet their needs he knew he must 
either import a European teaching Community 
-of religious women, or establish an all American 
ccommunity. 

He made tentative plans and gathered together 
:a group of young women whom he intended to 
‘call the Lovers of Mary. His plans were that 
ithe members would instruct the children and 
‘slaves of the neighborhood, and support them- 
‘selves by sewing, spinning and weaving. This 
| project was not a success. Father Nerinckx, ever 
;a man undaunted by failure, urged Father Theo- 
:dore Badin, with whom he was working, to build 
a convent. Ecclesiastical authority placed the 
work of formulating the rules for this proposed 
}community upon Father Nerinckx. A convent 
was built on a hundred acre tract donated by Mr. 
James Dent. The buildings were two log houses, 
one of which was to be a chapel. But just as 
they were completed and about to be occupied 
they were burned to the ground. Flames had 
consumed the first Western convent, but it had 
not scared the zeal of the devoted missionary. 
A man of less faith would have given up. Father 
Nerinckx merely turned his attention to his 
mission, instructed converts, erected missions, 
founded parish societies and prayed that the Lord 
might start a spark of charity in the heart of 
some generous, self-sacrificing women, a charity 
that would prompt her to sacrifice herself for 
the souls of others, especially the souls of chil- 
dren. As we have seen it seems pleasantly signif- 
icant that from Maryland, the first home of the 
Catholics of the United States of America, there 
was to come to Kentucky a young woman, Mary 
Rhodes, who was to assist him in his first plan 
—the foundation of the Sisters of Loretto—a 
community without European or foreign affilia- 
tion. She and the six young women who came 
to assist her in forming the nucleus of the pioneer 
Sisterhood were to be the foundresses of the 
pioneer Sisterhood of which Father Nerinckx had 
dreamed. Father Nerinckx was a practical man 
and because of the inexperience of these young 
women, he had misgivings about the success of 
the community. He thought it might be wiser 
to bring a community of experience from Europe 
to train them in the way of correct living. True 
to the American spirit which was to be charac- 
teristic of this community, they rejected the sug- 


gestion. They preferred to be under the guidance 
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of Father Nerinckx. Bishop Flaget sanctioned 
their desire of not wishing to bring in a foreign 
community by entrusting the care of the young 
community to the zealous missionary. 


Soon after he had been given the authority 
over the community Father Nerinckx requested 
that they elect by secret ballot one of their num- 
ber who would act as superior. Sister Ann 
Rhodes, the youngest, was elected. This canon- 
ical election gave them stability. The rule called 
for a religious habit but they were too poor to 
purchase material, so they were obliged, for the 
time being, to wear such garments as_ they 
possessed. 

Mother Ann Rhodes was suffering from tuber- 
culosis at the time of her election. All through 
the summer the Sisters could see her health was 
growing worse. On December 11, 1812, she 
died. Soon after her death Mother Mary 
Rhodes, the foundress, was elected to fill her 
place as superior of the young community. 
During Mother Mary Rhodes administration the 
Sisters purchased more land and several cabins 
were erected. On September 10, 1815, Father 
Nerinckx started on a journey to Rome to secure 
approval of the rule for the new Society and 
to gain friends and donations for his mission 
churches. On May 1, 1816, he was granted a 
personal audience with His Holiness, Pope Pius 


VII. The Holy Father assured him that he was 


both impressed and gratified by the Society of 
the Friends of Mary at the Foot of the Cross. 
In the meantime the young community in Ken- 
tucky was growing and expanding. On June 10, 
1816, Mother Mary Rhodes sent a small band of 
Sisters to Calvary, Kentucky, to open the first of 
Loretto’s branch schools. Several other founda- 
tions were made in the Kentucky area and voca- 
tions soon became numerous. The Sisters were 
finding peace and happiness in their life, and 
Loretto pupils were developing under their 
guidance. But Loretto was soon to be tried. 
Father Nerinckx became a victim of misunder- 
standings and false accusations. On June 16, 
1824, he decided the best way of settling the 
difficulties which had arisen was to leave Ken- 
tucky. Accordingly on June 16, 1824, he left 
his beloved Loretto and made his way to Bethle- 
hem Academy in Perry County, Missouri, the first 
foundation of the Lorettines outside of Ken- 
tucky. Here in the small convent chapel he said 
Mass for the Sisters on July 26, 1824, and for the 
last time gave the veil to members of his small 
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Congregation. Misses Mary Stuart and Elizabeth 
Tucker were the fortunate postulants. 

Father Nerinckx went from Bethlehem Acad- 
emy at the Barrens to St. Louis and from there 
to Florissant, Missouri, where he visited the 
Jesuits he had brought back with him on one of 
his return trips from Europe. He also visited 
with Mother Rose Philippine Duchesne, for 
whom he held great regard. 

At Florissant, Father Nerinckx arranged for 
the sending of twelve Indian girls to the Con- 
vent at the Barrens. On his return trip he be- 
came very ill. However, he delayed at a point 
known today as French Village, where he said 
Mass and performed Baptisms and marriages for 
the Catholics residing in this vicinity. Then he 
pushed on to Ste. Genevieve, Missouri, his objec- 
tive, where he became so ill that he was obliged 
to be confined to his bed. At Ste. Genevieve he 
died in the arms of Reverend F. X. Dahmen, C.M.., 
on Thursday, August 12, 1824, after receiving 
the Last Sacraments. He was in the sixty-third 
year of his life. 

A messenger was sent with this sad message 
to the Sisters at Bethlehem Academy. Later the 
body was taken to the Barrens and here the 
Sisters met the funeral cortége, and with tender 
sorrow kept vigil by the remains of their Father 
until Saturday morning, August 14, 1824, when 
the body of Reverend Charles Nerinckx, the 
great missionary, was buried in the little Con- 
vent cemetery at Bethlehem. Later his remains 
were removed to Loretto Motherhouse, Nerinx, 
Kentucky, where they are at present. 

The Sisters of Loretto opened their first school 
in Trans-Mississippi West at the request of Bishop 
Louis DuBourg, S.S., at the Barrens in Perry 
County, Missouri. They called it Bethlehem 
Academy because the great poverty that was 
there. Later foundations were made at Ste. 
Genevieve, Cape Girardeau and Florissant, Mis- 
souri. All marked the progress of the Congrega- 
tion down to 1847, the year the Diocese of St. 
Louis became an Archdiocese, covering at that 
time all the territory of the Trans-Mississippi 
West. Then followed the steady advance south- 
ward and westward to Arkansas and Louisiana, 
to Kansas, New Mexico, Colorado, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Alabama, Wyoming; 
eastward to Virginia; and finally La Paz, Bolivia, 
where the Sisters opened Loretto Colegio on 
February 12, 1961, as part of their sesquicenten- 
nial celebration. 


of historical studies to be published in the near future 
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The Lorettines in Missouri 


St. Mary’s Academy in St. Louis was opened 
by the Sisters of Loretto at 10th and Morgan 
Streets in 1862, which at this time was the old 
College parish. This school continued until 1864 
when, due to financial conditions, it was closed 
and the Sisters were sent to Cairo, Illinois. 


Loretto Academy was opened in 1874. Soon 
this institution proved too small and the larger 
Academy was opened in 1903. Webster Col- 
lege, Webster Groves, Missouri, has its roots 
in Loretto Seminary, begun in 1897. This was 
destroyed by fire and was rebuilt in 1915 under 
the title of Loretto College and Academy. While 
the work of construction was underway Loretto 
College was opened in the west wing of Loretto 
Academy, Kansas City, Missouri, with an enroll- 
ment of five students. In September, 1916, the 
Loretto College and Academy in Webster Groves, 
Missouri, was ready for occupancy and the tem- 
porary classes were moved from Loretto Academy 
in Kansas City, Missouri, to the new building in 
Webster Groves, Missouri. In 1924 the name 
Loretto College was changed to Webster College 
at the request of the business men of that area 
in order to avoid confusion in business affairs 
with the Loretto Academy in St. Louis, Missouri. 
At the same time, pending affiliation with the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the Sisters of Loretto pur- 
chased the old Lockwood property in Webster 
Groves, Missouri. The secondary school depart- 
ment was moved to the new site and began to 
function under a new name: “Nerinx Hall, the 
High School Department of Webster College.” 
The elementary department as well as residence 
for the secondary and elementary pupils were 
discontinued at Webster College. The college 
enrollment had grown to the extent that facili- 
ties were needed to house the college resident 


students. 


The Sisters of Loretto, a strictly educational 
community, conduct eighteen parochial schools, 
two private academies, and two colleges in the 


state of Missouri at the opening of the Loretto 


sesquicentennial year. 
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M*" A THOUGHTFUL film-goer has regretted the 
fact that the artistic and moral potentialities of 
the film have been so seldom exploited. Anyone who 
has had such regrets will welcome this little volume 
by Frank Getlein and Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. Both 
writers concede that the film can be, although it 
seldom has been, a serious art form. 


In the first part of the book Mr. Getlein analyzes 
carefully what the quality of the film as an art form 
is. It resides essentially, he thinks, in two things: 
1) its ability to manipulate time freely from the 
present to the past or future, by clever cutting, and 
2) the closeup which creates an intimacy between actor 
and audience impossible on any legitimate stage. Mr. 
Getlein feels that only rarely have the unique artistic 
potentialities of these devices been used to their full 
in the films, and that these potentialities have been 
almost eliminated by two events in the history of the 
film—the advent of sound and the wide screen. He 
feels that sound has been sufficiently integrated into 
the native virtues of the moving film but that the 
wide screen has almost wrecked its specific artistic 
qualities. The wide screen has slowed down or entirely 
stopped the dramatic movement of most films by 
tempting producers to indulge in long undramatic 
scenic shots, and the sheer size of close-ups on the 
wide screen throws them completely out of human 
scale and makes these monstrous close-ups seem slightly 
ridiculous. He also re-emphasizes what we already 
knew, that the maximum consideration of most pro- 


ducers is not the artistic integrity of the film, but 
what is best for the box-office. 
this, he cites the exploitation of the combination of 
sex and spectacle at the expense of dramatic and artistic 
“qualities in such pseudo-religious films as The Ten 


As an example of 


Commandments. , 
This discussion of the artistic potentialities and 


actualities of the film is a good preparation for the 
second part of the book in which Father Gardiner 
discusses some of the moral implications in both 
creating and viewing films. Anyone familiar with 
Father Gardiner’s excellent little book, Norms for the 
Novel, will not find anything particularly new in the 
principles discussed here; but what he will find is 
a very helpful application of those principles to our 
film fare. 

Father Gardiner insists again that the moral problem 
is inseparable from the aesthetic problem in films as 
in any form of art because what dramatic art especially 
is dealing with is human action, and human action 
ultimately always has a moral dimension. 


As usual, Father Gardiner makes very clear-cut dis- 
tinctions between the morality of the artist creating a 
work of art (here a film) and that of the audience 
experiencing it. In the first place he emphatically 
makes clear that the immorality of a work of art 
never consists in the subject matter or theme which 
it handles but always in the manner in which the 
theme is handled. If the script-writer is handling a 
theme that involves sin of any kind, he has the double 
obligation of making it realistically convincing and at 
the same time recognizably a sin. The nice balance 
between these two necessities for a successful handling 
of any serious life struggle in a film can be easily dis- 
turbed, often to the detriment of the artistic as well 
as the moral value of the film. 


In the chapter entitled “Treatment of the Themes,” 
Father Gardiner goes into the delicate problem of the 
film as a possible source of temptation to the film- 
goer. What an individual can or cannot see without 
harm to himself is something that each individual has 
to judge for himself; but he must learn not to con- 
demn as in itself immoral a scene or a passage in a 
book or film which he may personally find trouble- 
some but which the whole context of the book or 
film shows clearly to be a sin which is neither justified 
nor condoned. 


In “The Virus of False Values,’ the whole problem 
of the deleterious influence of the films in subtly 
establishing false life values in the audience is dis- 
cussed. Father Gardiner rightly points out that it is 
the subtle materialism and glorification of violence 
that are propagated by the films that should perhaps 
be far more a source of worry than the sexual sug- 
gestiveness that is so often decried in the films. 


Although both Mr. Getlein and Father Gardiner 
are very critical of the film fare we have, neither of 
them is entirely pessimistic about the future. Cer- 
tainly what they say would help any reader to become 
a more mature and self-reliant judge of what he sees 
on the cinema and TV screen both from the artistic 
and moral points of view. 


M. B. McNaMEE, S.J. 
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Leclercq, Jacques, Christians in the World. Translated 
by Kathleen Pond. Sheed and Ward, N. Y.: 
1961. Pp. 174. $3.50. 


“Feed my sheep’ was hardly meant to be taken 
as literally as it has been taken in these past cen- 
turies. But apathy and _ passive obedience have been 
the characteristic attitude of all too many of the 
Church's faithful. Christ did predict that the children 
of light, to mix figures a bit, would hide their light 
under a bushel. The years of history have been 
especially sad since the intellectual and political revolts 
of the 18th century, but the 20th century Communist 
revolt challenges us in dread terms of survival itself. 


Jacques Leclercq, a Belgian priest, social philosopher 
and author of two dozen books, calls the layman to 
rise to the battle in this Age of the Laity in order 
to bring this post-Christian world back to God. Does 
he put the blame upon any one group for the failures 
of Christendom: bishops or pastors or priests or “‘reli- 
gious” or parents or laymen? He distributes the 
responsibility, but he has a deep sympathy for the 
layman. The Church is a Body with many members. 
While a human body uses feet for walking and arms 
for lifting, the Church, oddly enough, just hasn’t 
gotten around to spelling out the precise functions 
of its various members. In fact, in many instances, 
the head of the Mystical Body has been active, but 
paralysis has set in from the neck down. 


Meanwhile, the Communist layman is not apathetic, 
but dedicated. And if the Christian does not bring 
the spirit of Christ to the world, then another dark 
age will descend upon mankind. The Christian is a 
minority in this vast world, but so is the Communist. 
Perhaps numbers are less important than depth, and 
perhaps the Communist has better applied the lesson 
of the salt flavoring the whole and the yeast raising it. 

Why does the Church not inspire lay sanctity more? 
Canonization seems to imply that sanctity is gained 
only by fleeing the world and devoting one’s energies 
to self in the protection and isolation of monastery or 
convent. Did not A Kempis make a strange remark 
about coming back less a man every time he went into 
man’s company? Can a man really become holy pre- 
cisely by staying in the world and in the midst of 
men, and by immersing himself in such mundane and 
secular (Shall we pronounce these words with a curled 
lip?) affairs as politics, business, labor, social work? 
Must we suspect the Catholic who devotes his life 
to “temporal” affairs? While some ignore the reality 
of eternity, do others ignore the city of man as the 
milieu in which we seek the city of God, and do 
others seek to ignore the totality of the Christian 
apostolate? The Holy See now and again reminds 
us of reality, and recently the pope encouraged the 
layman by telling the priest-worker that the apostolate 
of the worker belongs to the worker, and the aposto- 
late of the priest is in the sacramental and sacrificial 
order. The call of the recent popes is the theme of 
this book: ‘The priest should form the layman; the 
layman should transform the world. The Church is 
Christ transforming the world by the transformation 
of men in Him.” 

Yet, after a layman dedicates his talents and even 
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his livelihood to the lay apostolate, and then dis- 
covers the Roman Church is really in the hands of 
the clerics and nuns, what does the layman do? The 
author points to this scandal which has disheartened 
many an apostle. The circle becomes vicious as the 
lay apathy forces the cleric to take over the layman's 
job, and the cleric’s intervention in turn confirms the 
layman in inactivity. Further, the layman, urged to 
holiness, is directed along monastic lines. The child, 
urged to learn his religion, is taught almost wholly by 
non-lay teachers, and thus subconsciously learns that 
holiness and religion are not for the laity. ‘Hasn't 
the Reformation taught us that heresy is the fruit of 
lay teaching?” is the excuse, but would Father Martin 
have built his Lutheran church if the Catholic laity had 
been better formed ? 


Still, the laity in history have done tremendous 
harm as rulers, intellectuals, commoners. Nor has a 
Catholic education been a guarantee; how account for 
Castro, among others, after a background of Catholic 
schooling? A partial answer lies in the conservative, 
right wing, conformist attitudes of churchmen and 
saints in the face of social injustice. Ignoring Pius XI, 
some Catholics cling to selfish individualism in an 
era crying for social reform where the workers leave 
and the peasants are bewildered by a Church of the 
wealthy and the privileged. The emphasis on getting 
rather than on contributing hardly serves the common 
good. The profit motive is hardly Christian if it is 
the dominating motive and if ‘‘profit’’ refers to finan- 
cial profit alone. By amassing wealth we continue to 
impoverish the human and Christian spirit, and we 
fall into the materialism we so dread in the Communist. 
Therefore, should the clergy rush in to become “labor 
priests,”” governmental officials, social reformers, etc., 
or should lay leaders be trained and encouraged to 
fill these truly lay roles? 


The sign by which the Christian can be recognized 
is love...love of God and of man (in himself and 
for God). What is the strange psychological com- 
pulsion that draws men to dedicate their lives to a 
Communist world, and what is the fear that keeps men 
from dedicating their lives to a Christian world? Can 
the Good News of Christ compete with the Manifesto 
of Marx? Why, when a man desires to live an intense 
Christianity should he try to escape the world to seek 
Christ, rather than find Christ and make Christ mani- 
fest within this very world? Is there a subtle assump- 
tion that only outside the lay state a man can live a 
wholly Christian and holy life? The Church must 
continue to evolve; what was good for another era 
is not necessarily good for ours. Our modern popes 
have not sounded the call for retreat but for attack, 
calling the layman to live within and transform our 
social milieu and thereby to bring Christ to lead men 
to transform personal living and to give themselves to 
the service of God and neighbor. The author sug- 
gests that a holy and active laity is a pressure on 
clerics to be holy and active, and the greatness of the 
modern popes is somehow due to the greatness of 
the modern Christians. Nor does the author rule out 
a proper criticism of clerics and nuns by laity for the 
continued health of the Mystical Body. We 
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God loves the world. Christ came to save the 
world and its sinners. Impatience and discouragement 
are not Christian. But the segregation within the 
Church is no help as mistrust separates clerics, nuns 
and laity, and jealousy separates religious groups. A 
voice, a task must be given distinctly to the laity, or 
the world cannot be transformed. The author devotes 
a section to the family, reminding us that Christian 
parenthood in its aspect of raising children to a 
Christian maturity is still one of the chief lay tasks. 
But the theoretician must come down to the practical, 
to the Christian reality. And the layman, living in 
the practical, can and must, out of his experience, 
seek the Christian applications of natural and revealed 
law to his specialized field and particular situations. 
Is the layman being encouraged to speak out creatively ? 
We must live a life of Christian love, not unChristian 
greed and arrogance, as there is a social dimension 
to morality which calls us out of our isolation. Above 
all, it is holiness that makes a life truly successful, 
holiness of the individual in the midst of a milieu 
made Christian by the layman. Therefore, a final 
chapter on contemplation and action points to the need 
of formation in depth of the Christian spirit in indi- 
vidual souls, and the need of God’s grace for the 
proper development of human history. 

There is great hope that the coming council will 
re-emphasize the lay vocation, and better, will more 
sharply describe it. The fears of the Reformation 
which led to the clericalization of the Roman Church 
must give way to the challenge of (primitive and) 
modern Christianity, so that the world may know how 
Christians love one another and want to bring the 
love of Christ to all mankind. Not all has been well 
in the Church. The time is critical. A positive and 
cooperative program of Catholic Action can come only 
after a renewed, critical and detailed study of the 
roles of the whole Mystical Body and its specialized 
members. 

FRANK J. KEGEL, M.A. 


Goldbrunner, Joseph, S.T.D., Ph.D., Teaching the 
Catholic Catechism Vol. III. Life in Ac- 
cordance with God’s Commandments. Herder 
and Herder, New York. Pp. 122. $1.65. 
(paperback) 


Several years ago we cheered the introduction 
of A Catholic Catechism, the adaptation of the 
new German catechism. We are no less happy to 
announce also the last of the three workbooks for the 
hand of the teacher. : 

Father Joseph Goldbrunner needs no introduction 

to the American Catholic. His books H olimess is 
Wholeness, Individuation and Cure of Mind, Cure of 
Soul already have established not only his reputation 
as an authority on religion as well as psychology, but 
also his ability to apply the new sience of depth psy- 
chology to counseling and teaching. 
- The three workbooks are of an entirely different 
nature: they are handy, practical helps for the teacher 
who uses A Catholic Catechism. Father Goldbrunner, 
‘one of the group of priests who worked 


ith his co-teachers wherever they may be at work. 


on the new — 
atechism, simply shares his experience as a catechist — 
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To be sure, it is the psychologist who stands behind 
the teacher and the pastor as they work out and test 
these lesson plans where oral presentation is augmented 
by visual aids. 

As in the first two workbooks, this third one has 
a lesson plan on every chapter in the new catechism: 
first the statement of the aim, followed by an intro- 
duction to pave the way: a preparation. Then the 
presentation can begin. The need for an explanation 
follows logically, explanations that are quite “homely” 
and down to the student’s level of experience. Next 
is application: how the lesson applies to our daily 
life—a section that throws open the gates of discussion. 
We all know how easily a lively discussion is apt to 
overflow all boundaries. So it is well to have some 
clearly defined points to regulate the flow. Most 
interesting is the last point: it makes use of the child’s 
delight in “acting out,’ dramatizing, improvising. 
Suggestions are given for “short plays’ with the pur- 
pose of stimulating the imagination of the students 
and thus impressing the lesson on a deeper level of 
consciousness. We know how shortlived mere memory 
appeal can be: the benefits of the new insights of the 
psychology of teaching and learning include deeper 
impression of subject material upon the mind, and 
thus, greater retention by the memory. 


Suggestions for homework serve the same purpose: 
the simple line drawings developed on the blackboard 
during the presentation are to be copied by the chil- 
dren, so that they can draw and color them at home, 
embellish and add to them as they are inspired. 


The very heart of the matter, of course, is still left 
to the charisma of the teacher and the miracle of 
grace: religious knowledge must be transformed, car- 
sied over into personal acts in the student’s own life, 
his own day and age. Such is what Father Gold- 
brunner calls contemporary catechesis. The religious 
personality of the teacher, whether or not he has be- 
come enraptured by his subject, is still the pivotal 
point of teaching catechism, and no mask of “bril- 
liancy’’ can make up for it. 

Let us thank God that new teaching aids are avail- 
able for a better presentation of the Catholic faith; 
and let us hope and pray that more and more teachers 
will consult these lesson plans for their own inspira- 
tion and for the improvement of their teaching. 


Dr. THERESE J. MUELLER 
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Official Program 


One-Hundred-Sixth Convention of the 
CATHOLIC CENTRAL UNION OF AMERICA 


Forty-Fifth Convention of the 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WOMEN’S UNION 


Ninth Convention of the 


YOUTH SECTION 


Syracuse, New York 
AUGUST 25 — 30, 1961 


Headquarters: Hotel Syracuse 


Registration: Hotel Lobby, Tenth Floor 
East Room, Tenth Floor of Hotel 


Charity Aid and Mission Exhibit: 


Religious Services: All Masses, including private Masses of visiting clergy, 
will be celebrated in the Cathedral of the Immaculate 
Conception, 259 E. Onondaga St., with the exception of 
the Byzantine Mass, which will be celebrated at the 
Church of the Assumption, 812 N. Salina St., Tuesday : 
ie morning, August 29. 
Visiting Clergy: Arrangements for the celebration of Mass should be made 
at the registration desk. 
Time: The convention schedule is on Eastern Daylight Time. 
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Friday, August 25 


Annual meeting of the CCU Committee on Social 
Action, Parlor A, Tenth Floor, Hotel Syracuse 


|} 8215 


10:00 


3:00 


3:00 
4:30 
8:00 


8:30 


Three sessions—10:00 A.M. 2:00 P.M., 
8:00 P.M. 
Chairman: Albert J. Sattler, New York, N.Y. 


Saturday, August 26 


Memorial Mass for deceased members of the 

CCU of A, NCWU, and Youth, Cathedral 

Celebrant: Rev. Francis J. Buechler, Albany, 
Spiritual Advisor, CCU of A., N.Y. 
State 

Reception and Registration of delegates, Hotel 

Lobby, Tenth Floor 

Meeting of the Committee on Social Action, 

CCU of A., Parlor A 

Meeting of the Board of Directors, National 


Officers and Presidents of State Branches, 
NCWU, Parlor F 

Meeting of the Board of Trustees, NCWU 
Parlor A 


Official Opening of Charity Aid and Mission 
Exhibit: NCWU, CCU of A, and Youth, 
Ballroom, Tenth Floor, Hotel Syracuse 
Presiding: Miss Marie A. Wehner, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., President, NCWU, 
New York State 
Invocation and Introductory Remarks: 
Rev. Francis X. Weiser, S.J., Weston, Mass., 
Spiritual Director, NCWU 
Hymn: To Our Lady of Good Counsel, by 
Assembly 
Remarks: Mrs. A. R. Bachura, Andale, Kansas, 
President, NCWU 
Musical Selection: 
Address: Vety Rev. Timothy Cahill, O.F.M. 
Cony., Commissary of the Missions 
Closing Prayer: Rev. Stanislaus K. Treu, 
O.S.A., New York City, Spir- 
itual Director, NCWU, New 
; York State 
Meeting of the Board of Trustees, CCU of A, 
Parlor F 
Meeting of the Board of Directors, CCU of A, 
Parlor A 
Meeting of the Fraternal Section, CCU of A, 
Parlor A 
Youth Forum: Youth Section, CCU and 
NCWU, Ballroom, Hotel Syracuse 
Address: “Papal Volunteers,” Rev. Michael 
Lies, Wichita, Kas. 
“Physical Fitness and Human Respon- 
sibility,’ Carmen Basilio, Syracuse, 
NY 
Annual Report: Miss Maty Duerr, Charleston, 
Ark., President of Youth 
Section 
Remarks and Closing Prayer: 
Rev. Albert G. Henkes, San Antonio, Texas, 
Spiritual Director of Youth Section 
Social Hour ; 


Address: 


8:30 


9:00 


MOSS 


EEO 
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Sunday, August 27 


Reception and Registration, Hotel Lobby, 
Tenth Floor 
Official inauguration of the conventions of the 
Catholic Central Union of America, the 
National Catholic Women’s Union and the 
Youth Section, Ballroom, Hotel Syracuse 
Presiding: Andtew P. Reschke, General Chair- 
man, Convention Committee 
Invocation and Greeting: 
Rev. Pius Schaefer, O.F.M., Conv., 
Spiritual Director, Syracuse Local Branches 
Greetings: Andrew P. Reschke, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Convention Chairman 
Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New York 
City, Convention Co-Chairman 
Welcome: William G. Wittmann, Rochester, 
N.Y., President, CCU of A, New 
York State; Miss Marie A. Wehner, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., President, 
NCWU, New York State 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, 
N.Y., President; CCU of A 
Mrs. A. R. Bachura, Andale, Kansas 
President, NCWU 
Presentation of National Banners 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 
Announcement of Convention Committee 
Appointments: Albert A. Dobie, General 
Secretary, CCU of A; 
Miss Amalia Otzenberger, 
Secretary, NCWU 


Parade of delegates, guests and societies from 
Hotel to Cathedral, escorted by Knights of St. 
John—3rd Battalion, Syracuse District, 
Rochester Regiment; Ladies’ Auxiliaries and 
Boy Scout Troop No. 91 


Pontifical Mass (Dialogue), Cathedral 
Celebrant: His Excellency, The Most Reverend 
Walter A. Foery, D.D., Ph.D., 
Bishop of Syracuse 
Sermon: Very Rev. Dunstan McDermott, 
O.F.M., Conv. 

Music: Knights of Columbus Chorus under the 
direction of J. Paul McMahon, 
ASASG.) 

Organist, Joseph J. McGrath, F.A.G.O., 
LED. 


Response: 


Delegates and guests are invited to receive Holy 


‘Communion at this Mass. 


Civic Forum, Hotel Ballroom ° 
Presiding: Joseph Gervais, Rochester, N.Y. 
Our National Anthem: By the Assembly 
Address: Dr. Franz Mueller: Encyclical 

Social Philosophy, 1891, 1931, 1961 


- Choral Rendition: Knights of Columbus Chorus 


Address: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Rudolph Kraus, Ph.D., 
S.L-D., NZ Tartytewn, UN. yopoue 
Precious Heritage.” 

Closing Prayer: 

Meeting of the Nominations Committee, CCU 

of A, Parlor A 
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4:30 


7:00 


Se) 


10:45 
11:00 


11:00 
11:00 
1:30 
1:30 
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Meeting of the Resolutions Committee, CCU 

of A, Parlor E 

Convention Banquet, Ballroom 

Toastmaster: Albert J. Sattler, K.H.S., New 
York City, Honorary President, 
National and New York State 
CCU of A and Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Social Action 

Address: Very Rev. Robert F. Grewen, S.J.: 

“Education—Good or Evil” 


Monday, August 28 


Mass in honor of the Holy Ghost, Cathedral 
Celebrant: Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. T. Strauss, Hon. 
Spiritual Director, NCWU 
Official Opening: Joint Session for Delegates 

of the CCU of A, NCWU and Youth, 
Hotel Ballroom 
Presiding: Richard F. Hemmerlein 
Opening Prayer: Rev. F. X. Weiser, S.J., 
Spiritual Director, NCWU 

Reading of the Annual Messages: 

Richard F. Hemmerlein, President, 

CCU of A 

Mrs. A. R. Bachura, President, NCWU 
Closing Prayer: Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. T. Strauss 
Adjournment 
First Business Session, CCU of A, Parlor D 
Report of Credentials Committee 
Report of Nominations Committee 
First Business Session, NCWU, Ballroom 
First Business Session, Youth, Parlors B and C 
Meeting of Resolutions Committee, CCU of A, 
Parlor E, Joseph Matt, K.S.G., Chairman 
Business Session, NCWU, Ballroom 
Followed by Committee Meetings 
Business Session, Youth, Parlors B and C 
Followed by Committee Meetings 


Monday Afternoon: Reserved for Committee Meetings, 


6:30 


9:00 


8:00 


CCU of A 
Central Bureau Night: Joint Sessions of the 
CCU of A, NCWU and Youth, Hotel Ball- 
room 
Presiding: Richard F. Hemmerlein 
Central Bureau Report, Don A. Livingston, 
Ph.D., Associate Director 
Report on Central Bureau Microfilming Project, 
Nicholas Dietz, Jr., Ph.D. 
Report on CCU of A Social Action Membership, 
Joseph A. Kraus, First Vice-President, 
CCU of A 
Social Hour: Assumption Hall, 
810 N. Salina St. 


Tuesday, August 29 


Mass according to the Slavonic-Byzantine Rite, 

Church of the Assumption, 812 N. Salina St. 

Celebrant: Very Rev. Basil Seredowych, Pastor, 
St. John the Baptist Ukranian 
Catholic Church, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Assistant: Rev. Joseph Shalowka 

Second Business Session, CCU of A, Parlor D 

Business Session, NCWU, Ballroom 


9:30 


10:30 


LIEOO 


2:00 
1:00 
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1:30 
1:30 
2, A 


3:45 
4:00 


8:00 


Business Session, Youth, Parlors B and C 
Meeting of Resolutions Committee, CCU of A 
Parlor E 

Meeting of Resolutions Committee, NCWU, 

Parlor A 

Noon to 5:00 P.M. Election of Officers CCU 

to 3:00 P.M. Election of Officers, NCWU 

Third Business Session, CCU of A, Parlor D 

Report of Resolutions Committee 

Business Session, NCWU, Ballroom 

Business Session, Youth, Parlors B and C 

Recess, CCU of A 

Fourth Business Session, CCU of A, Parlor D. 

Report of Resolutions Committee, continued | 

Mass Meeting of the NCWU, Ballroom | 

All delegates of the CCU of A and Youth | 

Section are invited to attend this Mass Meeting! 

Presiding: Miss Marie A. Wehner, President, 

NCWU, New York State 

Invocation: Rev. Stanislaus K. Treu, O.S.A., 

Spiritual Director, NCWU, New 
York State 

Our National Anthem: By the Assembly 

President's Annual Report: Mrs. A. R. Bachura 

Musical Selection: 

Address: Rev. Francis J. Litz, C.SS.R., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Vice-Postulator of the 
cause of the Venerable Bishop John 
Neumann, C.SS.R., “Bishop 
Neumann, Servant of God.” 

Musical Selection: 

Presentation of National Officers and Presidents 

of State Branches: Miss Marie A. Wehner 

Presentation of Life Members: Mrs. Mary 

Filser Lohr 

Remarks: Rev. Francis X. Weiser, S.J., 
Spiritual Director, N.C.W.U. 

Hymn: “Holy God We Praise Thy Name,” 

by the Assembly 


Wednesday, August 30 


Mass of Thanksgiving, Cathedral 

Celebrant: Rev. F. X. Weiser, S.J., 
Spiritual Director, NCWU 

Fifth and Final Business Session, CCU of A, 

Parlor D 

Reports of Committees 

Selection of convention city for 1962 

Business Session, NCWU, Ballroom 

Business Session, Youth, Parlors B and C 

Meeting of the Board of Directors, CCU of A 

Parlor B ~ 

Meeting of the Board of Directors, NCWU, — 

Parlor C 

Installation of Officers, Departure Ceremony 

and Benediction, CCU of A, NCWU and t 

Youth, Cathedral 

Officiant: Rev. Stanislaus K. Treu, O:S.A., @ 
Spiritual Director, New York State 
Branch, NCWU . 

Benediction: Rev. John Krimm, C.SS.R., 

Spiritual Director, New York 
City Br.. NCWU 
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1001 Convention Motto 


an he . : : 

Know how to build. with quiet perseverance and 
untiring endeavor the conditions for better times, 
healthier, more just, more secure.” 


PoPE JOHN XXIII Christmas Message 1960 


Con ven tion Ca len da r 


i | 'HE ONE-HUNDRED-SIXTH CONVENTION of the Cath- 

olic Central Union, the Forty-fifth Convention of 
the National Catholic Women’s Union, and the Ninth 
Annual Convention of the Youth Section: Syracuse, 
New York, August 25 to August 30. Convention 
headquarters: Hotel Syracuse. 

Catholic State League of Texas Convention: Weimar, 
Texas, July 21-24, 1961. St. Michael’s Parish, host. 

Catholic Union of Pennsylvania State Convention: 
Allentown, August 12, 13, 14, 1961. Convention 
headquarters: Americus Hotel. 

N.Y. State Branch, C.C.V. of A. Convention: Syra- 
cuse, August 25-30, 1961. Convention headquarters: 
Hotel Syracuse. 

Catholic Union of Missouri 
Mo., Oct. 7-8-9, 1961. 


Convention: Herman, 
St. George’s Parish, host. 


Note 


The Catholic Central Union was represented at the 
1961 biennial convention of the National Council of 
Catholic Men, May 4-7, in Pittsburgh, by Mr. Albert 
J. Sattler of New York. Mr. Sattler, who is Honorary 
President of the CCU and chairman of our organiza- 
tion’s Committee on Social Action, served several terms 
as president of the N.C.C.M. In 1956 he represented 
the Council as an observer in Europe, visiting several 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. 


On June 4, the Right Reverend Abbot Edward 
Burgert, O.S.B., of New Subiaco Abbey celebrated the 
Golden Jubilee of his priestly ordination. A native of 
Paris, Arkansas, the jubilarian was born October 15, 
1887. He was ordained on June 24, 1911, and was 
blessed as Abbot on January 1, 1926. In 1939, Abbot 
Edward’s petition to be relieved of the burdens of his 
office was reluctantly accepted by the Holy See. Despite 
his years, Abbot Edward is still active and in good 
health. He is serving as chaplain of Refugio County 
Hospital in Refugio, Texas. 
_ The Central Bureau and the Catholic Central Union 
Bcc represented at the Jubilee celebration by the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Victor T. Suren. 


Errata 


We wish to apologize for the grammatical error, 
“For we’ instead of “For us” which appeared in the 
irst sentence of the third paragraph of the convention 
all letter published in the May and June issue of S/R. 

e editor assumes full responsibility for this mistake 
ince Mr. Dobie and Mr. Hemmerlein submitted the 
‘orrect form in the original text of their letter which 
as sent to us, i ag 


W, JULY-AUGUST, 1961 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address: Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donation to the Central Bureau 


Previously Reported: $9,696.52; Richard M. Kraus, 
Tex., $2; Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. T. Straus, Mo., $2; T. 
Braunmueller, N. Y., $2; St. Joseph’s Ben Assn., Ind., 
$2; William J. Demong, N. Y., $2; John G. Bittner, 
N. Y., $2; Bertram Hansen, N. Y., $2; Rev. John A. 
Heller, Conn., $2; Frank Freis Fr., Tex., $2; Raymond 
T. Percich, Mo.) $2; James HO"Toole, N? Yu, $2: 
George B. Breuler, Conn., $2; Int. Div. Inc., $429.32; 
Total to and including June 30, 1961, $10,149.84. 


Chaplain’s Aid 


Previously Reported: $272.48; St. Louis & Co. Dist. 
League, CU, Mo., $8; St. Francis de Sales Ben. Soc., 
Mo., $2.47; St. Francis de Sales Ben. Soc., Mo., $2; 
Total to and including June 30, 1961, $284.92. 


Catholic Mission 


Previously Reported: $6,739.82; Meissen Trust Fund, 
Int. Div. Inc., $16.87; Oasnabrueck Trust Fund, Int. 
Div. Inc., $16.87; Josephine Hahn, (Mrs.) Conn., $5; 
Teobald J. Dengler, N. Y., $5; August Springob, Wis., 
$11; Mrs. E. Wiktorin, Ohio, $52; Mrs. Joseph Tremb- 
lay, R. I., $2; Rev. B. J. Blied, Wis., $25; Mrs. Louis 
Tschoepe, Tex., $5; S. Huppenthal, Ind., $10; Mrs. 
Steve (Re, Cal., $15; St. Mary Magdalena Miss. Comm., 
Mo., $10; Mrs. Peter Zariello, Ohio, $20; CWU of N. 
Y., Inc., $5; St. Louis Co. Dist. League, NCWU, Mo., 
$3.50; N. N. Mission Fund, Tnt-: Dive Ines $57.50; 
M T Miss. Fund, Int. Div., Inc., $21.25; Geyer Trust 
-Fund, Int. Div., Inc., $25.49; Meissen Trust Fund, 
$4.24; Oasnabrueck Trust Fund, $24; Mrs. John J. 
Conway, Cal., $10; Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. Nowik, 
Mich., $10; Helen E. Baker, Ind., $1; Mrs. L. Zgod- 
zinski, Ohio, $25; C. V. Mission Fund, $10; Conn. 
Br) CCVA, Conn., $8:2'77 CWUs of (Na pYe sinc libs 
Mrs. L. Ahillen, Mo., $6; Mrs. A. M. McGarry, Mo., 
$6.85; St. Johns Miss. Unit, Mo., $10; Elizabeth Scher- 
pen, Mo., $3; CWU of N. Y., Inc., $5; NCWU Mo. Br., 
$3; John N. Brunner, Pa., $75; Clarence Schumacher, 
Pa., $5; Henry W. Manske, Ill., $25; John A. Graser, 
N. Y., $1; N. N. Miss. Fund, Int. Div., Inc., $42.50; 
Total to and including June 30, 1961, $7,316.40. 


Mt) 


Donation for Microfilming 


Previous Contribution to June 30, 1960, $1,235.00. 

Previous Current Contribution Fiscal Year $7385.26; 
CWU of N. Y., Inc., $25; Mrs. William H. Siefen, 
Conn., $10; Raymond T, Percich, Mo., $30; Total to 
and including June 30, 1961, $1,253.81. 


St. Elizabeth Day Nursery 


Previously Reported: $40,776.89; From Children At- 
tending, $1,405.00; U. S. Milk Program, $32.32; Board 
Members, (Don.) $11; United Fund, $2,040.00; Desig- 
nated Gift, $50; From Children Attending, $864.28; 
Don. Board Members, $13; Total to and including June 
30, 1961, $45,192.49. +¥ 


Christmas Appeal 
Previously Reported: $4,443.69; Lehigh Valley Dist. 
“CWU, Pa., $25.00; Raymond T. Percich, $25.00; Total 
to and including June 30, 1961, $4493.60. 


_ 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert J. Sattler 


Testimonial Dinner 


M®*® MARY FILSER LOHR forwarded a very vivid 
LD account of the testimonial dinner which was given 
in honor ef Mr. and Mrs. Albert J. Sattler by the 
Catholic Central Union and the Catholic Women’s 
Union of New York at the Kolping House on May 21, 
1961. The Holy See recently bestowed on these out- 
standing Catholic leaders the honored titles of Knight 
and Lady of the Equesterian Order of the Holy Sepul- 
cher of Jerusalem. 

Mr. Richard F. Hemmerlein, national president, 
delivered an eloquent tribute to these eminent servants 
of the lay apostolate. Mrs. Lohr observed that Mr. 
Albert Sattler since his graduation from grade school, 
through an A.B. and LL.B. degrees at Fordham College, 
a professorship of Latin, Greek and German at Ford- 
ham, the presidency of the National, State and Local 
Branches of the CCV of A, national presidency of the 
National Council of Catholic Men, representative at 
the UN Assembly, has brought fervent dedication and 
distinguished leadership to the cause of the lay aposto- 
late. Mr. and Mrs. Sattler were not only united in 
marriage but they were united in their tireless labors 
in behalf of the causes of the Church. They have 
reared three fine sons for God and Country: Albert 
J., Junior, 25; Joseph Peter, 20 and John Aloysius, 18. 

One of the highlights of the dinner was the reading 
of a heartfelt message to his parents for this occasion 
which: was sent by Lieut. Albert Sattler who is stationed 
with the U.S. Marines in Japan. A lovely scroll was 
presented to the illustrious guests that was designed 
with hand-lettering and a suitable frame with art work 
that was done by the Sisters (cloistered at Corpus 
Chris Monastery at New York). Mrs. Anna Schoefler, 
first vice president, presented a bouquet of red roses 
to Mrs. Sattler in behalf of the Catholic Women’s 
Union of New York. 

Mr. Sattler was very gracious in his words of appre- 
ciation for the honor paid himself and Mrs. Sattler. 
His comments concerning the origin of the Equesterian 
Order of the Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem were both 
interesting and informative. 


Seventy-Fourth Annual Convention 
Connecticut Branch = _ 
THE CONNECTICUT BRANCH of the Catholic Central 
Union of America and of the Catholic Women’s 


pending Federal Aid to Education Bill, and a plea for 
a stricter observance of the Lord’s Day, were submitted 
and adopted by the delegates. = 

The new officers elected for the coming year were 
Robert S. Jones of New Britain, president; August P. 
Miller of Meriden, vice president; Edward F. Lempke 
of Meriden, secretary; Edward J. Meisbach of East 
Haven, treasurer. Rev. Joseph Rewinkel of New. 
Britain continues as spiritual director of the Men’s 
Branch. : 

At the joint meeting of the Branches on Sunday 
morning with Mr. Siefen as master of ceremonies, the 
delegates were welcomed by Mayor Richard C. Lee of 
New Haven. The delegates voiced their appreciation 
of the annual messages which were delivered by the_ 
state presidents, Mr. Robert Jones and Mrs. Richard 
Lempke. Mr. Albert A. Dobie, national secretary of 
the Catholic Central Verein of America, conducted the 
installation proceedings for the new officers of the 
men’s organization. Delegates then assembled and 
marched to St. Boniface Church to attend a High Mass 
celebrated by Rev. Thos. F. Glynn, pastor, who also 
preached the sermon. a 


There was a dinner meeting of the delegates and 
their friends in the parish hall following the Mass. 
Mr. Carl Derbacher introduced the speakers for the 
occasion who were Rey. John A. Heller, spiritual 
adviser of the women’s organization; Rev. Thomas 
Quinn, assistant at St. Boniface Church; Mr. Robe 
Jones, president of the Men’s Branch; Mrs. Charles 
Wollschlager, national vice president of the Catholic 
Women’s Union and Mr. Albert Dobie, national secre-— 
tary of the Central (Verein) Union. Mr. Dobie intro-— 
duced the guest speaker, Mr. Richard Hemmerlein of 
Syracuse, N.Y., national president of the Catholi 
(Verein) Union who delivered a well received addres 
on the achievements of the Verein and the Cathol 
Women’s Union, past, present and future. 


In Memoriam 


MonsignorsPater J. Schnetzer 


